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Timken Bearings, with their 
tapered construction and 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, are 
youth-preservers, defiers of 
friction, thrust, shock, torque 
and speed. Timken=made 
electric steel adds a final and 
exclusive Timken touch to 


assure long life. 


Builders and sellers lay stress 
on “Timken=Equipped’” Cars 
That Stay Young. 
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Ditzler has always been known as a dependable source 
of supply for automotive colors and other finishing ma- 
terials. More than a quarter century’s usage has firmly 
established their reputation for unusual quality, ex- 
pressed in richness and uniformity of shade, durability 
and ease ot application. 


Recent years have seen Ditzler attain new heights of 
color perfection. Numerous manufacturers have received 
valuable assistance in originating new and more salable 
color harmonies. To quality of product has been added 
ingenuity in the development of new and popular color 
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New Heights of Color Service 


harmonies identified with some of the industry’s leading 
automotive successes, including Packard, Studebaker, 
Graham-Paige, Reo, Briggs Pody and others. 


Whether a manufacturer, a dealer operating a repaint 
department, or an independent repaint shop proprietor, 
you can profit through the use of Ditzler service—a serv- 
ice including products of known quality plus helpful 
suggestions regarding their application. 


A letter or telephone call will bring you further data, 
including samples of new Ditzler color creations. 


DITZLER COLOR COMPANY 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


DITZ-CAC 


(PYROXYLCIN) 
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Young Heavy Duty Sectional type radiator, with cast iron tanks 
and rolled channel sides—cooling Le Roi 200 HP engine power- 
ing Clyde Iron Works’ 2-speed yarder equipped with air thrust. 
_ Young Heavy Duty Sectional type radiator 
is an engineering triumph. It is of the sturdiest 
construction known, and built to cool continuously 
—even under adverse circumstances. The sec- 
tional feature permits removal of any section if 
damaged by accident without taking the machine 
off the job, or losing valuable working time. 
Absolute dependability all the time, perfect per- 
formance under the most severe conditions— the 
Young ideal is an accomplished and acknowledged 
fact. Leading power-machinery builders of the 
country have selected Young Radiators and Cool- 
ing Systems for one reason only—they want a 
radiator that will do its full share to assure the 
perfect performance of their machines. 
Our engineering service is expert, prompt, and 
involves no obligation. Tell us about your needs. 
Fine quality radiators for coaches, trucks, tract- 


ors, power units, and all types of cooling in- 
stallations; backed by a guarantee of satisfaction 


Young Radiators 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Racine Wisconsin. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
S. CLYDE KYLE 


Rialto Building San Francisco 


®vy. 2. co. 





Young Radiators Are Used Where the Going Is Tough 
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High in Delivered H. P. 


\ K J ISCONSIN MOTORS rate high in 
delivered horse power because they 
develop “More Power per Cubic Inch.” 













Oversize construction is also important. 
It provides the mechanical muscle and 
sinew needed for oversize power delivery. 
This combination is of great value in 
heavy-duty operations. 












Try a Wisconsin Motor on your job. 
Make it do everything hard service de- 
Double-check it. Then decide. 






mands. 








WISCONSIN MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


Built in a full range of 
Sixes and Fours, from 20 
to 150 H.P., for trucks, 
buses, tractors and indus- 
trial machinery. 
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Industry's Outloor Satisfactory 
As First Quarter Sets Records 


Tightening money ts only cloud in business sky as automotive 
industry enters the second lap of 1929 economic race. 
Foreign markets steadily grow in importance. 


By Norman G. Shidle 





FF to new records! 

The automotive industry sweeps into 
the second quarter of 1929 leaving be- 
hind it a bewildering array of new 
economic records, startling, staggering 
even in an industry long since used 
to reaching new peaks of sales and 
production with seemingly impossible 
regularity. 

With final March figures still unavailable, indications 
are that passenger car production for the first quarter 
of 1929 has exceeded that of the same period in 1928 
by something near 40 per cent, and that truck output 
has shown an almost unbelievable gain of between 65 
and 70 per cent. Detailed domestic and foreign sales 
figures are not yet available, of course, except for the 
month of January, but these early returns, together 
with special reports to Automotive Industries from cor- 
respondents in all parts of the world, show that retail 
deliveries unquestionably have gone ahead at a similarly 
accelerated pace. Domestic retail sales of passenger 
cars for January, February and March of 1929 probably 
have been in the neighborhood of 780,000 to 800,000, 
while overseas sales, including foreign assemblies, are 
estimated around 150,000 to 160,000. 

Passenger car production for the United States and 
Canada probably has totaled above 1,250,000 and truck 
output above 175,000 for the first quarter of this year. 
These totals compare with 900,865 and 106,409, respec- 
tively, for the first three months of 1928. Stocks of 
new cars in the hands of dealers probably number some 
250,000 more today than a year ago, the present stocks 
being estimated to be in excess of 600,000 cars. 

Striking at any time, the huge percentage gains 
which the industry is making this year are unusually 
surprising because the quarter with which comparisons 
are made—the first of 1928—was itself a period of good 
business and satisfactory profits. The gains are being 
registered, moreover, in the face of a tightening money 
market and definite decline in the value of securities 
on the stock exchange. 

Can we keep up the present pace and, at the same 
time, maintain a reasonable balance between retail sales 











and production; between dealer profits and manufac- 
turer profits; between new car stocks and used car 
stocks? These are the questions which many executives 
are asking these days; to which many are seeking an 
answer through weeks of traveling in different terri- 
tories and days of contacting with retailers in their 
organizations. 

If past experience is any criterion of future perform- 
ance, the passenger car production figures piled up dur- 
ing the first quarter will constitute something like 25 
per cent of the total output for the year, while about 
30 per cent of the year’s 
total will be built in the 
next three months—April, 
May and June. That would 
mean that second quarter 
production of cars this year 
would run around the mil- 
lion and a half mark. No 
such total seems likely, 
however. On this same 
basis, a total passenger car 
production alone for the 
whole year 1929 of some- 
thing in excess of 5,000,000 
would be predicated. 

Expectation of such a 
huge passenger car output 
for the last nine months of 
this year does not seem to 
be justified when such fac- 
tors as stocks of new cars 
in dealers’ hands, the Fed- 
eral Reserve attitude to- 
ward credits and the aver- 
age rate of domestic sales 
are taken into considera- 
tion. 

There is every reason to 
believe that the next three 
months will be satisfactory, 
both in sales and produc- 
tion, nevertheless. 
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The question of reasonably good business in the auto- 
motive field for the rest of 1929, in other words, doesn’t 
seem to be seriously debatable at this time. Continuance 
of the record-breaking proclivities exhibited during the 
first quarter, however, does not seem likely. 

Vigorous attention is being focused on increasing 
foreign sales by a number of manufacturers, both large 
and small. While the strenuously accelerated activity 
of Ford in Europe and the concentration of General 
Motors on its foreign markets have been filling financial 
news headlines, executives of smaller companies have 
been traveling abroad and strengthening their export 
marketing organizations, developing new plans for en- 
trenching themselves in overseas markets and laying 
the foundations for sound future development of their 
merchandising activities in every part of the world. 

That the future success—particularly the future 
growth—of many factory organizations lies in their 
success abroad is indicated by the steady increase of 
foreign in proportion to domestic sales. Foreign sales 
of American car and truck makers during the last three 
months, for example, constituted something like 15 per 
cent of their total deliveries. 

Retail sales have increased materially over last year; 
continued increase is certain in the next three months. 
Stocks of new cars in dealers’ hands have increased, as 
previously noted, by more than 250,000 over this time 
last year. Increased sales pace, of course, necessitates 
increased stocks. Have stocks increased too rapidly in 
proportion to sales pace? This question is being asked 
widely. 

It cannot be answered definitely, because the answer 
depends not on what sales have been, but entirely on 
what they are going to be, in the next three months. 
Statistical calculations help to some extent in trying 
to determine an answer, but actual contact with a large 
number of individual dealers probably 
is a more accurate guide at this time. 

If the question were to be answered 
purely on the basis of statistics, the in- 
dications would be that new car stocks, 
taken as a whole, are increasing just 
a little faster than is warranted by the 
probable acceleration in sales pace dur- 
ing the second quarter. Reports cover- 
ing hundreds of dealers in all parts of 
the country, however, fail to reveal any 
condition of serious overstocking any- 
where, while retailers in several lines 
are definitely known to be unable to get 
enough cars to fill orders already on 
their books for several weeks. 

The fact that Ford is beginning to 
catch up with deliveries in some areas 
and to get onto his dealers’ floors a rea- 
sonable stock of cars in 
many instances prob- 
ably is responsible’ for 
a large share of the in- 
crease in total stocks 
today over a year ago. 
This fact in itself re- 
moves some of the 
fears which might be 
aroused by a_ purely 
statistical examination 
of the situation. 

In five out of 13 im- 
portant, but scattered 
areas from which 
Automotive Industries 
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has just received telegraphic reports regarding the Ford 
retail situation, Ford dealers are now able to make 
almost immediate delivery on most models. In the 
other eight areas reporting, however, most Ford Model 
A customers still have to wait for periods ranging from 
one to six weeks for delivery. Reasonably prompt de- 
liveries on Fords are being made, according to these 
reports, in the areas surrounding such cities as Detroit, 
Seattle, Denver, Los Angeles and Kansas City, Mo. De- 
liveries still seem to be slow in the sections near Dallas, 
New York, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Oakland, Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 

The soundness of the current automotive situation 
both as regards new car stocks and second quarter sales 
outlook is further confirmed by the opinions of dealers 
in 18 major centers throughout the country. Reports 
from all except three sections indicate a first quarter 
well ahead of last year and a great majority show re- 
tailers to be extremely optimistic about the outlook for 
the next three months. 

The only serious cloud in the business sky, as a mat- 
ter of fact, would seem to be the tightening credit situa- 
tion which is general rather than specifically automotive 
in its application and possible effects. Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland Trust Co., sees the stock 
market as “taking business for a ride” and adds that 
“In the underworld the passenger who is taken for a 
ride usually ends the trip as a victim. The Federal 
Reserve System fears a similar outcome of the present 
ride and, assuming the role of a traffic policeman, has 
blown its whistle to halt the speeders.” 

The possibility of tightening credit eventually affect- 
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ing car sales adversely cannot be entirely discounted. 
On this one basis, more than any other, rests the belief 
in some quarters that, while the automotive industry 
cannot fail to proceed on a sound, profitable basis 
throughout 1929, expectations of continued record- 
breaking in sales and production during each of the 
remaining nine months probably are not justified. 

The generally optimistic note of reports from the 
dealer field, however, indicate clearly a bright outlook 
for the second quarter. Following are some of the more 
important of the reports: 


Detroit 

New car sales in Michigan in March are showing 
appreciable gains over February. Spirited, sales cam- 
paigns conducted by various companies have contributed 
to the movement of cars. Dealers are exerting great 
pressure to reduce used car stocks through the medium 
of special sales. Ford dealers are now able to make 
immediate delivery on practically all but the much 
wanted models, such as tudor sedans. A short wait for 
them is necessary. Ford dealers are taking Model T 
Fords in trade in large quantities for the first time 
since the introduction of Model A. 


Dallas 


Automobile sales for the first quarter were about 12 
per cent over those of the same period of 1928. 
The outlook for the second quarter is good for 
low-priced cars and fair for others. Ford 
March sales were 5 per cent over February. 
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Other dealers reported about the same business as in 
the preceding month. Ford dealer stocks are low. Other 
stocks are normal or about 2 per cent lower than at 
the same time last year. Used car sales are 4 per cent 
below February. Stocks are 6 per cent heavier than 
a year ago. Tire, accessory and parts sales are seasonal. 
Truck sales were 3 per cent below February. 


New York 


Sales of practically all makes of cars ran from 10 to 
50 per cent ahead of last year for the first quarter. Es- 
pecially marked increase has been shown in low-priced 
group. 

Trading in used cars in increasing in this class. 
There are no indications of any burdensome accumula- 
tion of used car stocks. 

Both Chevrolet and Ford sales still are somewhat 
hampered by slow deliveries. 

In the higher priced fields sales are equally active and 
also involve a large number of trade-ins but generally 
speaking there is not the delay noticeable in the lower 
range. Very few dealers, however, indicate being over- 
loaded with stocks of new cars. 

Sherlock & Arnold figures for the first two months 
of the year show 18,456 cars sold in Greater New York 
as compared with 12,525 a year ago. Sales during the 
first week of March were 6427 as compared with 5557 

a vear ago. 


Cleveland 


With sales for March well ahead of the 
. mark set in 1928, dealers predict a prosper- 
; ous second quarter for the year. Movement 
“wer in new and used cars was brisk with Ford 

F 4 taking fully 30 per cent of business. Ready 
market is reported for used cars with deal- 
ers’ stocks not above normal. 


New Orleans 


All dealers expect appreciably increased 
sales for the second quarter. Sales for the 
first quarter only average or less. New and 
used stocks of all makes are normal. Notice- 
able gain in percentage of cars under $1,200 
class indicated. 


Seattle 


Retail car sales in the Seattle territory for 
the month of March were about 40 per cent 
over sales for February (which was an off 
month on account of extremely cold weather), 
and about even with March a year ago. Sales 
for the first quarter will be about 5 per cent 
above sales for January, February and 
March, 1928. With regard to sales for the 
second quarter, dealers will be satisfied if 
sales equal those of a year ago. 

New car stocks are about normal for this 
season of the year, although car require- 
ments for next quarter will be pretty heavy. 
Used car stocks are heavy, with the market 
at this time sluggish. Ford stocks are get- 
ting ahead and the plant can make deliveries 

(Continued on page 536) 
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Viking, Built by Oldsmobile, is 
90 Degree V-Eight 


Entirely new car, ready for April delivery, has all body models 
priced at $1,595. Chassis has 125 in. wheelbase, while 
bore and stroke of engine are 334 by 35% 


By A. F. Denham 


LDSMOBILE has entered the 
() eight-cylinder field with a V- 

eight automobile, known as 
the Viking, which will be a com- 
panion car to the Oldsmobile F-29. 
The new car, priced at $1,595 for all 
body models, is scheduled for deliv- 
ery in April. Three different body 
models will be offered on the 125-in. 
wheelbase chassis, powered by a 3%% 
by 3% in. engine, viz.: a five-passen- 
ger sedan, a close-coupled sedan and 
a convertible coupe. In appearance 
the cars present a well-balanced ex- 
terior. Hood, radiator and body lines 
are unbroken. The roof side panels 
are arched and deep. The cars are 
low, and their corners are well 
rounded. 

The engine, a 90-deg. V-eight, de- 
veloping 81 hp. at 3000 r.p.m., em- 
bodies a number of interesting de- 
sign features, the valve mechanism 
being, for instance, of an entirely 
new character. The valves are placed 
horizontally in the vee of the engine 
and are rendered accessible by the 
removal of a cover plate. They are 
operated by rocker arms on a shaft 
immediately above the chain-driven 
camshaft. At the end of the latter 
is the gearing for the vertical dis- 
tributor and oil pump drive shafts, 
as well as the fuel pump eccentric. 
Placing the distributor and oil pump 
at the rear has made possible good 
valve chamber accessibility and the use of a sloping 
design for the aluminum alloy lower crankcase. To 
take full advantage of this design, a false removable 
pan, with transverse ribbing, is provided, which also 
slopes down toward the rear. Oil returning from the 
front-end drive housing and the valve chamber enters 
the pan at the front end, and any solid articles in it are 
caught between the ribs as it flows toward the pump 
at the rear. From there it is pumped to all bearings, 
including those in the upper ends of the connecting 
rods and those in the rocker arms. 

Counterweights are provided on the three-bearing 
crankshaft. Connecting rods are of the side-by-side 
type, the left block being offset toward the rear. Pis- 
tons are cast iron, with all three rings above the pin, 








The radiator emblem of the 
Viking carries a raised block 
V, which serves both as an 
initial and as an indication 
that the car is a V-eight 


which is locked in the _ piston. 
Cylinders and crankcase are cast in 
a single unit, which makes for a 
more rigid construction. The engine 
is supported.on rubber cushions at 
four points, the rear supports being 
inclined. 

Joints of the demountable cylinder 
heads make an angle of 120 deg. with 
each other, which results in a com- 
bustion chamber of substantially 
triangular section, one corner being 
cut off by the valves. This shape, 
with the addition of a milled offset 
over the piston, permits of the use 
of a compression ratio of 5.2 to 1 
without detonation. The valves have 
30-deg. seats, which gives a greater 
effective opening for a given lift, and 
the springs are slightly tapered to 
prevent singing. 

Water passages are unusually 
large, especially around the valves 
and in the cylinder head, and the 
temperature is regulated by thermo- 
stat-operated radiator shutters. Oil 
temperatures are kept down by rib- 
bing on the oil pan and by water 
passages—the upper part of the 
crankcase. An air cleaner is pro- 
vided at the crankcase ventilator in- 
let, and another one at the outlet con- 
nection to the carburetor. 

The Johnson twin-venturi carbure- 
tor is connected to a down-draft 
manifold. The exhaust manifold 
arches over the carburetor assembly and carries the ex- 
haust gases from the left block to the main exhaust at 
the right. This manifold is branched vertically in the 
middle, the lower branch passing around the carburetor 
riser, while the upper branch provides a straight pas- 
sage for the gases, unless the dash-operated heat-control 
valve is closed and deflects them to the carburetor. The 
exhaust manifold is ribbed for cooling. The A.C. fuel 
pump is operated by a cam on the vertical distributor 
shaft. Electrical units are of Delco-Remy manufacture. 
Mechanical shift is employed for starter engagement, 
and the spark advance is semi-automatic. The single- 
plate clutch, three-speed transmission and the Mechan- 
ics Machine two-universal propeller shaft assemblies 
are of conventional design. A ball bearing supports 
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Both banks of cylinders and the greater part of the 
crankcase are formed in a single casting 


the transmission main shaft at the rear, while a Hyatt 
roller bearing pilots it at the front. The 2%-in. pro- 
peller shaft is of heavy gage sheet steel, rolled and 
welded. A deviation from ordinary practice is found 
in the clutch pedal, which is supported on a bracket on 
a cross member instead of on the bell housing, and is 
connected to the throwout yoke by means of a cable, 
this design helping to keep engine vibration and noise 
out of the interior of the car. 

Rear axles are three-quarter floating and have ball 
bearings on the differential and on the pinion shaft, 
while Hyatt roller bearings are used in the wheels. <A 
final drive reduction ratio of 4.4 to 1 is used. Front 
axle centers are deeply dropped to secure low frame 
height without a drop in the frame at the front end. 
The ends of the axle are made of round section to better 
take care of brake torque. Springs are semic-elliptic 
all around, the rear being underslung and fitted with 
Tryon shackles. Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers are 
built into the car. The Jacox split-nut-and-worm type 
steering gear has an adjustable column. 

Both shoes of the Bendix internal four-wheel brakes 
are of floating construction for self-energization in both 
directions. Emergency controls operate on the same 
brakes, connecting to the heavy central cross-shaft with 
“over-running” joints. 

Frames are of heavy construc- 
tion, having side rails 6% in. 
deep and with 314 in. upper and 
234 in. lower flanges. There are 
five channel-type cross members, 
each being riveted to both the 
upper and the lower flanges of 
the side rails by means of 
pressed steel trusses. Diagonals 
from the center cross member to 
the frame side rails afford ad- 
ditional stiffness. The front 
cross member supports the en- 
gine through brackets belted to 
the cylinder block and resting on 
rubber washers. The rear cross 
members are connected by two 
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Viking Mechanical Specifications 


No. of cylinders ............. 8—Vee 
Valve arrangement . . Horiz. 
Bore and stroke .... 332 x 35% 
Piston displacement . 259.5 cu. in. 


eee eee ...... 81 at 3000 r.p.m. 
Compression ratio . ..5.2 tol 
Engine suspension .......... Rubber, 4 pt. 
Cylinders and crankcase . . Unit 
Mam DOOrImee ............. 3 
Prom .... ee ee es 2144 x 1% in. 
Center .... ee wes 234 x 2% in. 
Heer ....... ee ..24% x 3k in. 
Camshaft drive .............Chain (Whitney) 
Piston material a age aie Cast iron 
ig 2 3% in. 
Carburetor .................1% in. Johnson 
NE 38 5 ah on 2k AC pump 
Battery capacity’ ............ 100 amp. hrs. 
ee ee .......10 in. single plate 
ere Borg & Beck 
Gearset ....................3-speed 


Gearset make . 
Propeller shaft . 


_.......Muncie Products 
Weide Seen ee Tubular 2% in. 


Umivereee ..... 2. eka. 2—Mechanics Machine 
Be a 55 Sk SG SS 34 floating 
Final reduction ........... 44tol 
EE is he edt ew RO ban Bendix 4-wheel 2-shoe 
Emergency . eee . Same 
Drum diam. . ee oe 14 in. 
Steering gear ...dacox screw and nut 
Reduction . _.17.1 to 1 
I ii 55-3 9 ova ees Semi-elliptic 
Front . res > 
Rear . ; he 4+ Oe 
Wheelbase . ; a: 
Tea ...... .. 380 x 6.00 in. 
Chassis weight . . 2855 Ibs. 








longitudinal members, which also support the gasoline 
tank and serve as a base for the rear tire carrier, when 
standard wood wheel equipment is used. Demountable 
wire wheels, with fender wells, are available at extra 
cost. Tires are 6.00/18 in. 

Viewed from the front, the narrow radiator shell, 
with wider center carrying the Viking emblem, the flush 
type filler cap, vertical vane radiator shutters, false 
radiator bottom, and large chrome-plated head lamps 
present a neat and strictly modern appearance. Viewed 
from the side, the length of the hood is emphasized by 
carrying the body belt molding forward in an unbroken 





A side view of the Viking four-door sedan 
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Cross section through Viking engine 
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Longitudinal section of Viking powerplant 


line and placing the vertical hood louver group at the 
rear. While cowl lamps are not provided, there is a 
chrome-plated saddle band at the cowl and hood joint. 
There is also a raised narrow saddle panel on top of 
the hood. From the rear, the cars are dressed by a 
cover over the gas tank. Both steering column and 
front seats are fully adjustable, and as an additional 
comfort feature, side cowl ventilators are provided. 
Felt pads under foot mats and on the dash insulate the 
front compartment, both as to heat and as to noise. 
Arm rests are provided in the rear of the sedans. Up- 
holstery is mohair. In the windshields the VV prin- 
ciple is combined with a sloping glass to reduce light 
reflections to a minimum. Non-shatterable glass is used. 

Instruments are individually mounted on an engine- 
turned stainless steel panel, and are illuminated by two 
bulbs concealed behind a visor projecting from the top 
of the instrument board. The instruments include an 
engine thermometer, dash gas gage, ignition coil lock, 
and carburetor heat-control switch. Other equipment 
includes an automatic wiper, rear view mirror, vanity 
cases and smoking sets in the sedans. Exterior hard- 
ware is chrome-plated. 

DeLuxe models, priced at $1,755, are also offered. 

The cross-sectional view of the engine herewith gives 
a very good idea of the engine block, which is a rather 
remarkable casting. Practically all other eight-cylinder 
V engines now built have separate aluminum crank- 
cases, while in this engine both banks of cylinders and 
the crankcase upper section are one piece. In the past, 
eight-cylinder V engines with iron crankcases some- 
times have been split in a vertical plane, the two halves 
being machined at the joint surfaces and bolted to- 
gether. The Viking construction eliminates this ma- 
chining and also should give a more rigid structure. 
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Centralized System 
Used to Lubricate 


Tools at Chrysler 


N the radiator shell buffing department of the High- 
] land Park plant of Chrysler Motors there are 50 

double-ended buffing machines, with a total of 322 
bearing surfaces requiring lubrication, all of which are 
automatically oiled from a central combination pressure 
and wick feed system, a product of Stanley Automotive 
Products, Inc. The industrial application of this com- 
pany’s system was developed at the instigation of K. T. 
Keller of Chrysler Motors. 

The system is composed of a supply tank mounted 
overhead, with main feed line piping over the batteries 
of buffing machine. From the main feed lines copper 
tubing is connected down to each machine tool. Wick- 
ing is carried in these lines up to the bearing points. 

To compensate for changes in viscosity with tempera- 
ture, an air pressure line with a range of from 2 to 
15 lb. pressure is incorporated in the supply tank sys- 
tem. The air pressure is controlled by a reduction valve 
from the shop floor as shown in Fig. 1, a dial being 
mounted in front of the valve, with an air pressure 
gage and air thermometer above. The dial is calibrated 
to the correct setting for varying temperatures, and 
reads in degrees. Any appreciable change in tempera- 
ture is compensated for by the foreman’s turning the 
dial indicated to the observed temperature. 

Magnetically operated valves permit automatic shut- 
ting off of the oil supply at each buffing machine when 
not in operation. Since all buffing machines have in- 
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Fig. 1—Diagrammatic view of air pressure 

control system for central supply tank, to 

compensate for changes in oil viscosity with 
temperature 
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Fig. 3—On_ single-motor double-belt-driven double-ended 
machines there are two independent shut off valves, one 
operated magnetically by the electric motor circuit, the other 
by the system of levers shown here. As a result, when only 
one end is working, only that end is receiving lubrication 


dividual motors, this installation is fairly simple, the 
switch button starting and stopping the motor also ac- 
tuating the magnetic oil valve. Diagram of the usual 
installation is shown in Fig. 2. On some of the buffers, 
on which a single motor with belt engagement for each 
of the two buffing spindles is used, this installation is 
modified as shown in Fig. 3. Since the operator may for- 
get to shut off his motor at the end of the day, by mere- 
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ly throwing off his belts, two valves are supplied, the 
magnetic unit being supplemented by lever-operated 
plunger valves actuated by the belt shift lever. Oil con- 
sumption with this installation, which also covers lubri- 
cation of the conveyor driving units, has been in the 
neighborhood of 3 pt. per day for the entire division. 

To check for adequate oil supply there is a trough 
at each bearing in which the spindle runs, supplied with 
an overflow drain. Several drops per day from this 
overflow indicates that the bearing is receiving ade- 
quate and not superfluous Inbrieation. 
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General Motors Purchase of Opel 
Affects International Market 


Size of German enterprise and wide distribution of product 
make it of more than local significance; 
American methods already in use. 


By Herbert Hosking 


N March 20, 1928, J. D. Mooney, president of 
() the General Motors Export Co., speaking be- 

fore the Export Managers’ Club of New York, 
said: “The United States is, in truth, anything but 
an imperialistic nation. While it cannot be denied 
that we are building a great empire, it is one of eco- 
nomic alliances and personal associations, one rep- 
resented by capital and personnel. Instead of ap- 
propriation of territory there is penetration of ideas, 
an infiltration of practices, the building of an indus- 
tric! and commercial empire.” 

Prophetic words these! On March 18, 1929, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors Corp., an- 
nounced from Wiesbaden, Germany: “General Mo- 
tors has formed an association with the Adam Opel 
Co. in Russelsheim, Germany, a substantial interest 
in that company being taken at a cost of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000.” 

This announcement came as official confirmation of 
a rumor which had been prevalent in the financial 
world since early in October, 1928, Weight was lent 
to the rumor by pointing to the case of Vauxhall Mo- 
tors, Ltd., the English company which General Motors 
has controlled for some time. Finally, the departure 


of Mr. Sloan and Mr. Mooney for Germany was re- 
garded as confirming rumors of the deal. 

Exact data concerning the scope and activities of 
the Opel works were not forthcoming for the reason 






Above: Opel plants at Russel- 

sheim. Shops with a floor area of 

57 acres are on the 100-acre tract. 

The main machining operations 

are done in buildings having many 
skylights 


Right: The Opel 16 hp., 4-cylin- 

der limousine. The production rate 

for this model is about 100 a day. 

Note the _ kick-plate, windshield 

visor and other modern closed car 
fittings 


that, up until quite recently, the Opel family had 
operated the works as a closed partnership, and their 
financial transactions were not of public record. 

Questions arose after General Motors took over the 
company: What did the $30,000,000 purchase price 
represent in properties, and the potentialities of the 
product? What did the purchase mean to the Ger- 
man automobile market and to the international au- 
tomobile market? What follows is a brief attempt 
to throw some light on these questions. 

A special cable from a correspondent of Automo- 
tive Industries in Berlin places the exact purchase 
figure at $28,000,000. On January 24, 1929, the hold- 
ings of the Opel family were placed in a limited liabil- 
ity stock company. Shares were issued to the number 
of 60,000, with a par value of 1000 marks each, 
placing the total capitalization figure at something 
over $12,000,000. The new company was understood 
to be a holding company for the Opel works. Pub- 
lic offering of some of the stock was made, but con- 
trol was held by members of the Opel family. From 
this, it is surmised that General Motors paid $28,000,- 
000 for the approximately 76 per cent of the stock 
which represented the Opel personal holdings, or 
more than twice the par value of the paper. 

Berlin cables to Dow, Jones & Co. on March 18, 
stated that a new board of directors would be elect- 
ed, that it would be composed of five Americans and 
three Germans, and that Fritz Opel would be 
displaced as head of the firm by an American. 
This statement lacks the confirmation of Gen- 
eral Motors authorities, but it seems reason- 
able to assume that General Motors will have 
strong representation on the directing com- 
mittee of the factory. 
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The importance of the Opel or- 
ganization and the extent of its ~~ iu 
physical holdings are best under- ee 
stood by a resume of the historical : 
progress of the company. 

Adam Opel, the founder of the r 
Opel works, began the manufacture 
of sewing machines in 1862. In 
1886, the works began the manufac- 
ture of bicycles, and rapidly became 
one of the largest producers of bi- 
cycles in the world. , 

Automobiles of a primitive kind 
were assembled in the Opel works 
previous to 1900. The first car pro- 
duced completely in the works was 
assembled in 1902. By 1904, a 4- 
cylinder car was in production, and a 
torpedo type body had been entered in the Gordon 
Bennett races. The first commercial vehicle was made 
in 1907, and from that year until 1911, when a fire 
destroyed the major part of the works, progress of the 
company was rapid. 

When the factories were rebuilt after the fire, it 
was decided to discontinue the manufacture of sewing 
machines and to concentrate on the production of pas- 
senger cars, trucks, fire engines, and bicycles. The 
new plants were laid out on modern lines, with multi- 
stery, well-center buildings. The production plan 
later was extended to include motor plows and motor 
boats. After the half-century jubilee of the firm in 
1912, agencies were organized for the purpose of 
obtaining foreign trade. By 1913, 40 per cent of the 
output of the Russelsheim works was exported. 

Following the war, the first attempt at standardized 
production was made with the commercial vehicle 
chassis. Attempts to extend the standardized mass- 
production principle to passenger cars met with a 
poor reception in Germany, because the bulk of the 
population was impoverished, and among the wealthier 
there was an aversion to the monotony of a standard- 
ized vehicle. But the company had faith in the idea, 
and in 1923 redesigned the production facilities of the 
plant to concentrate on a 4-cylinder, 4-hp. model. 
After a time, the idea was accepted, and the small 
car, which became known all over Germany as “the 
frog” because of its green color, was produced in 
quantities up to 120 a day. 

The “Baby Opel,” which remains the most popular 
of the 28 models produced in the Opel plant, has an 
overall length of 138 in., a four-cylinder monobloc 
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| Left: Limousine bodies on_ the 
assembly line at the Russelsheim 
works of the Opel company. Final 
finishing of the bodies is done af- 
ter the car has been tested on a 
concrete proving track 


Below: Assembling 4 hp. engines 
for the “Baby Opel.” Insert 1s 
the Opel name plate, which is as 
familiar in Germany as the Ford 
name plate in this country 


Photographs hy Courtesy of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 
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engine with a 60 mm. bore and a 90 mm. stroke, and 
weighs about 1400 lb. The actual wheelbase is about 
99 in. It has balloon cord tires and convex disk 
wheels. 

A six-cylinder model was introduced in 1926, and in 
1927 a small 8-cylinder model made its appearance. 
The plant has a capacity of 300 cars a day, including 
100 each of the small four and the small six. Many 
American machine tools help to supply the progressive 
assembly lines that are used in the production of the 
small cars. All component parts, with the exception 
of the tires and the electrical equipment, are produced 
in the Russelsheim works. There is a foundry at 
Dusseldorf to supply the large castings. 

The covered area of the shops used in this produc- 
tion is roughly 57 acres, and there are 6000 machine 
tools contained in them. The annual power consump- 
tion is 14,000,000 kw. hr. Employees number 12,000 
and there is an executive staff of 1000 persons. 

The Opel distribution organization includes a 
branch sales office in Berlin, and sales depots in 
Magdeburg, Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), Dusseldorf, 
and Frankfort. Sales activities extend to most of the 
countries of the continent, and to South and East 
Africa. Dealers are picked with the understanding 
that they will handle Opel products exclusively. In 
February of this year, the basic price of the light four 
was reduced from 2700 to 2300 gold marks, less than 
$600. 

Mr. Sloan’s statement issued on March 18 at Wies- 
baden said: “The Opel company will continue to be 
operated as an independent organization by the pres- 

(Continued on page 516) 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Is There a “Best” 
Time for New Models? 
ABE there any two best months 
in which to make new 
model announcements? One 
important figure in the trade, 
who agrees with the view that 
car makers will continue to 
make their announcements at 
such times as seem to them to 
be most propitious, regardless 
of automobile shows or what- 
not, says he thinks that a good 
many manufacturers are com- 
ing to think of December and 
January as the best months for 
such announcements from a 
general merchandising stand- 
point. It is hard to believe, 
however, that the proposition 
ever again will become as sim- 
plified as that. The effect of a 
new model on the retail sales 
curve alone is just one of many 
factors which must have equal 
consideration from the stand- 
point of the car maker. 


Retail Sales Effect 
One of Many Factors 
\ HEN can cleaning up of 
factory material and parts 
inventory best be synchronized 
with cleaning off of old models 
from dealers’ floors? That date 
is likely to be a matter of indi- 
vidual status for a particular 
factory, different every year or 
two and almost totally unrelat- 
ed to the calendar. Factory pro- 
duction facilities must be re- 
arranged and enough new mod- 
els put through to enable deal- 
ers to have a supply at the time 
of public announcement, if full 
value from the presentation is 
to be obtained. Anybody who 
has been close to the actual 
day-to-day, normal engineering 
and manufacturing activity in 
an average, well operated auto- 
mobile factory, is likely to be 
somewhat skeptical about the 
possibilities—or even desira- 
bility—of confining new model 
announcements within a brief 


space of time. If every one of 
thousands of men did every- 
thing perfectly, always, some 
such scheme might be worked 
out practically; but even the 
best operated factories still de- 
pend on human beings to do 
their work, make their plans, 
and operate their activities. .. 
But more of this later. . . 


* * * 


Gas Tax Abroad 
Would Help Sales 


UNDERSTAND that a Ger- 
man commission of four 
men is coming to the United 
States to study the operation 
and functioning of the gasoline 
tax. Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce is responsible for stimu- 
lating the investigation, it is 
said. While there has been 
plenty of argument over here 
about the gasoline tax, there 
would seem to be quite definite 
advantages to American manu- 
facturers were gasoline taxes 
generally substituted for the 
horsepower taxes which are 
common in Europe today. 


* * 


To Be or To Seem 
To Be; That’s the Question 


UST learned that Sinclair 

Lewis’s new book “Dods- 
worth” is about an automobile 
manufacturer who sells out to 
an automobile trust. We haven’t 
read it yet, but plan to do so 
in the near future and will re- 
port later. There must be some 
very realistic characters in the 
book, however, since Franklin 
P. Adams in a recent column re- 
marks that Mrs. Dodsworth is 
a woman who “would rather 
seem to be something than to be 
something.” Certainly there 
are plenty of folks like that in 
this world of ours, judging from 
the great financial success of 
the books of etiquette, the 
thumbnail sketches of literature 
designed to provide conversa- 


tional rather than mental mate- 
rial and the raft of other short 
cuts to appearing like some- 
thing which one isn’t. That’s 
one good feature about business 
and engineering. The results 
which a man achieves generally 
speak so loudly for themselves 
that seeming like what one 
isn’t becomes so very difficult 
that it is usually easier really to 
do the job right in the first 
place. 


Build Abroad and 
Sell Abroad is Trend 


ie begins to look very definite- 
ly as though a majority of 
American-designed cars sold 
abroad eventually were going 
to be built abroad. Not only 
have the number of foreign as- 
sembly plants of several Ameri- 
can manufacturers increased in 
number steadily during the last 
few years, but there has also 
been a distinct movement toward 
the actual manufacture of more 
parts in the foreign plants. 
Ford plans, as announced re- 
cently in Automotive Industries, 
involve eventual manufacture 
near London of practically all 
parts for cars to be assembled 
and sold in Europe, while Gen- 
eral Motors is known to have 
a number of its experts study- 
ing foreign production possibil- 
ities carefully. The recent 
purchase of controlling interest 
in Opel by General Motors adds 
strength to the belief that more 
actual manufacturing activities 
will be conducted abroad in the 
future than in the past. With 
the foreign market expanding 
much more rapidly proportion- 
ately than the domestic and 
with this trend toward further 
production activities abroad, 
the future may bring some in- 
teresting employment and eco- 
nomic readjustments at home 
so far as the industry as a 
whole is concerned.—N.G.S. 
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Floover Cooperation With Industry 
Will Be Contmued By Lamont 


New Secretary of Commerce has automotive background and an intimate 
knowledge of the motor car market at home and abroad. Says 
American product has won “admiration of the world.” 


By Harvey L. Cobb 


tinue the Hoover type of cooperation with the auto- 

mobile industry, declared Robert Patterson Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce in President Hoover’s cabinet, 
in his first interview after taking his oath of office. 
The new Secretary of Commerce predicted continuation 
of record-breaking production which will be necessary 
to supply expanding markets at home and abroad. 

“Never in its entire history have conditions in the 
American automotive industry 
seemed better than at the pres- 
ent time,” he said. 

“The year 1928 set a new all- 
time record when 4,360,000 
passenger cars and trucks were 
produced, nearly a million ve- 
hicles more than were 
turnel] out in 1927. 
January of this year 
set a record for any 
January in_ history.” 

Mr. Lamont did not 
seek the important po- 
sition to which his 
friend, President 
Hoover, appointed him. 
He was “drafted.” Mr. 
Hoover telegraphed 
him on Feb. 28 that he 
was “drafting” him for 
a cabinet job and it 
took Mr. Lamont but a 
few days to resign 
some 30 important of- 
fices in private corpo- 
rations and hurry to 
Washington. 

The Chicago busi- 
ness man brings a fa- 
miliar knowledge of 
the automotive indus- 
try to the cabinet. At 
the time of his appointment, he 
was president of the American 
Steel Foundries, an office he 
had filled successfully since 
1912. He had served also as a 
director in Dodge Brothers and 
the International Harvester Co. 

In addition to possessing an 
intimate knowledge of domestic 


I’ is not only my desire but my determination to con- 











Robert Patterson Lamont, the new 
Secretary of Commerce appointed 
by President Hoover 


automotive conditions, Mr. Lamont has gained a thor- 
ough knowledge of foreign markets. As a member of a 
commission of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
named to make a study of economic and trade conditions 
in Europe, he was given an opportunity to observe care- 
fully the European situation. It was through his serv- 
ice on this commission that he was thrown in close 
contact with President Hoover and the activities of the 
Department of Commerce which he now heads. 

“T consider the outlook in the 
domestic market as decidedly 
favorable,” he said. ‘‘Most auto- 
mobile companies are reporting 
satisfactory earnings. 

“The American car has won 
the admiration of the world 
and official figures in- 
dicate that last year 
approximately 90 per 
cent of the total of 
automobiles in use the 
world over were Amer- 
ican cars. 

“Foreign trade in 
automobiles is becom- 
ing an item of increas- 
ing importance to the 
domestic industry. Re- 
ports reaching the in- 
dustry show that dur- 
ing 1928 almost 10 per 
cent of the passenger 
cars produced in this 
country and more than 
25 per cent of the truck 
output went abroad. 
The great increase in 
overseas business be- 
tween 1922 and 1928 
presages gratifying fu- 
ture export expansion. 
In 1922, when foreign 
shipments were valued at some- 
thing like $105,000,000, that 
was considered a tremendous 
volume of export business. But 
last year exports had a value 
of more than a half billion dol- 
lars. A 400 per cent increase 
in six years.” 

(Continued on page 516) 
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Frames Get Ffeavier, Springs 
Lighter 1 Last 12 Years 


Marked shift in wetght distribution on passenger cars, 
analysis shows. Some parts weigh twice as much, others 
half as much asin 1917. Design changes responsible. 


By P. M. Heldt 


HERE has been a great shifting in weight in pas- 
senger car chassis during the past twelve years; 
some parts now weigh half as much again as they 
did in the models of 1917, while others weigh little 
more than half as much as they did then. It must not 
be concluded from this that the earlier cars carried a 
lot of excess weight, or that they had the weight in- 
correctly distributed. The changes in weight distribu- 
tion noted have been brought about by changes in chas- 
sis design. For instance, the adoption of four-wheel 
brakes has added greatly to the weight of the front 
axle assembly, which includes the front wheel brakes, 
and the adoption of closed bodies has made it necessary 
to use frames of much greater rigidity and conse- 
quently of much greater weight. 

Considered by itself, weight in automobiles is a detri- 
ment. This, of course, refers to excess weight, over 
and above that required to provide the necessary power 
and strength of parts, and the desired comfort for pas- 
sengers. Other things remaining equal, any increase in 
weight results in a proportional decrease in accelera- 


tion as well as in a decrease in hill-climbing ability and 
in maximum speed. Weight, however, is closely asso- 
ciated with size and roominess as well as with riding 
qualities, staunchness and cost. Hence while every de- 
signer strives to eliminate excess weight or unneces- 
sary weight all of these allied factors must be consid- 
ered and the problem of weight reduction is by no 
means a simple one. ; 

One aspect of the problem as it presents itself to the 
designer is that of the most rational distribution of 
weight between the different parts. Since passenger 
cars range in weight from a little over 2000 to over 
5000 lb., and in power from a little over 30 to far over 
100 hp., it is obvious that corresponding chassis parts 
of different cars cannot well be of anything like equal 
weights. But there would seem to be no basic reason 
why the proportional weight of any given chassis part 
on the basis of the total chassis weight should be 
materially different in one chassis from what it is in 
another. Of course certain differences in design lead 
to differences in proportional weights. For instance, if 








Weight Distribution in 1929 Passenger Car Chassis in 
Percentages of Total 


Chassis Designation 1 2 3 
Total weight of parts listed (lb.).. 3255 2896 1868 
Chassis with brackets ........... 15.24 12.48 16.12 
PRONE: SPPINCS ..< cgcnsciewccs sede 2.61 2.11 1.52 
Cee —— ers 3.47 3.45 4.02 
Front axle with brakes .......... 5.00 4.34 Bold 
Rear axle with brakes ..........° 8.38 11.40 8.00 
Front wheels with brake drums and 

pS a Ss eg eA ea ee eee 6.70 7.03 6.53 
Rear wheels with brake drums and 

BANOS cet TAU etn oe eee ene 6.76 727 6.72 
Engine with carburetor, pump, fan, 

ignition unit and manifolds . 33.78 31.16 35.68 
CEG See eet mae ice Ri mere ee Nr eieere Gus 1.01 0.83 0.79 
Transmission with housing and shift 

LE] 2 EIS renee ese 2 kan ae 3.78 4,22 2.83 
Parking brake (all parts of same) 0.84 Pee 
Propeller shaft and universal joints 1.02 4.82 0.99 
Muffler and exhaust pipe .......... 1.47 0.67 0.78 
RUMGCT OMIA rs socks 6 eG Be eae 0.21 0.29 
Fuel tank, mountings and piping.. 1.48 1.05 0.82 
Electr. equipm’t (bat., start’r, gen.) 4.51 3.60 4.66 
Steering gear with wheel and drag 

ES oe rrey Py ere PAs te F 2.05 1.55 
EN: ii cen cea ees we 2.61 2.47 2.52 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
3003 2704 1777 £2000 2498 2649 2680 1785 
12.65 12.25 11.43 11.50 12.02 12.00 12.90 14.13 

2.53 2.00 2.48 2.20 2.57 2.72 2.69 2.72 
4,53 4.25 4.73 4.20 4.57 4.30 4.26 4.43 
5.19 4.87 5.63 5.40 5.12 4.82 4.77 4.84 
14.00 13.80 8.44 8.70 9.54 8.98 8.88 9.14 
9.15 8.95 6.95 6.90 6.47 6.51 6.44 6.97 
9.12 8.88 6.98 6.80 6.61 6.57 6.57 7.03 
23.15 25.22 36.25 35.77 33.95 35.75 35.40 30.38 
0.58 0.65 0.70 0.87 0.60 0.57 0.56 1.13 
4.73 5.26 2.77 4.40 5.09 4.80 4.74 6.28 
0.62 0.67 0.49 0.46 0.59 0.54 0.55 0.63 
1.22 1.45 0.98 0.90 0.95 0.90 0.93 0.99 
0.97 1.07 0.70 0.97 1.23 1.16 1.15 1.20 
0.52 0.58 0.63 0.55 0.55 0.68 0.67 saz 
1.44 1.22 1.27 1.12 1.46 1.38 1.36 1.16 
4.51 3.97 4.56 4.59 4.10 3.86 3.82 4.84 
1.45 1.57 2.05 1.98 1.90 1.79 1.77 1.92 
3.66 3.35 2.96 2.62 2.85 2.69 2.65 2.29 
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a car is equipped with a four-speed transmission, we 
may expect the transmission to be heavier than if the 
conventional three-speed gear-box is used. However, 
the general specifications of passenger cars are now so 
nearly alike that such variations as those referred to 
are limited. . 

Some twelve years ago the writer gathered data on 
passenger car chassis components and worked out their 
percentages and averaged them. Since that time nu- 
merous important developments have taken place in 
automobile design, and it was to be expected that the 
percentages would have changed materially in a number 
of instances. For instance, wheels are now made con- 
siderably smaller in diameter, from 28 to 32 in., instead 
of from 32 to 86 in. On the other hand, balloon tires 
are used instead of high-pressure tires. The application 
of brakes to front wheels has added to the weight of 
the front axles directly, as the axle carries the brakes, 
and also indirectly, because the axle, instead of merely 
supporting the load on it, also must withstand the 
braking torque. 

In the first table printed are given percentage weights 
of chassis components of eleven 1929 models of passen- 
ger cars, on the basis of the combined weight of the 
parts listed. To give the weights as percentages of the 
weight of the chassis complete, but without bumpers, 
shock absorbers, running boards and fenders, is imprac- 
ticable, since in many cases chassis do not come off the 
line in this condition, and this weight, therefore, cannot 
be determined directly by weighing, although it can be 
calculated. The eighteen parts listed in general make 
up from 95 to over 98 per cent of the weight of the 
complete chassis. 


Table Gives Averages 


The percentages for the different parts have been 
averaged, and these averages are given in the second 
table. In some cases the average given is not the exact 
arithmetical means of the percentages for all of the dif- 
ferent cars, but a corrected figure differing slightly from 
this mean value. For instance, in one case where a torque 
tube drive is used the weight of the torque tube was 
included in that for propeller shaft and universal joints, 
and the figure given, therefore, is about five times as 
great as in the case of cars for which the weight of 
the propeller shaft and universal joints alone is given. 
There is, of course, no sense in averaging figures rep- 
resenting entirely different things, and so in determin- 
ing the average proportion of the weight of propeller 
shaft and universal joints, the figure applying to this 
particular car was omitted. 

It was, moreover, desirable to have the sum of the 
different percentages equal to 100, as the total weight 
of the parts listed is the basis on which the percent- 
ages were calculated. By taking the actual mean of 
the percentages for each part for the different cars, the 
sum came out to about 99.7, for reasons which it is 
not necessary to go into here, and a correction was 
made for this by adding small amounts to the larger 
percentages. 


It is interesting to compare the proportional weights 
of parts of 1929 cars with those of 1917, which are also 
given herewith. In the first place we find that the 
weights of frames have increased more than 40 per cent, 
for whereas the frame constituted only 9.12 per cent of 
the chassis weight in 1917, it makes up 13 per cent in 
1929. Probably the chief reason for this large increase 
in frame weight is the fact that nearly all cars now are 
provided with closed bodies, whereas in 1917 hardly 
any closed bodies were fitted to the lighter chassis, and 
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Percentage Weights of Parts 





Averaged 
Change 
1917 1929 (Per Cent) 

PRMINOIN ox esca aco 9.12 13.00 +42.6 

Front Springs | 2.40 
9.12 — 27.6 

Rear Springs | 4.20 
Rene Awe 2. >. ose sxc 3.04 5.00 +64.2 
RCO ac er ce Sw os 11.38 10.00 —12.1 
BPront Wheels .......... 6.44 7.15 +11.0 
Rear Whieels ........... 797 1.21 — 9.5 
ea eG wedie es ot 30.36 32.50 + 7.0 
ne a our ane oe 1.37 0.75 — 45.2 
Transmission .......... 5.30 4.45 —16.0 
Parking Brake .......... meee 0.60 ee 
Propeller Shaft ........ 1.67 1.03 — 38.3 
Muffler and Pipe ....... 1.13 1.03 — 88 
Unde Pan. ..<..6ccns 0.68 0.52 — 23.5 
UGE TAGE 6 icckwces ccs. 1.21 1.25 + 3.3 
Electrical Equipment ... 5.38 4.28 — 20.4 
Steering Gear .......... 2.11 1.83 —13.3 
)) 1 ee 2.72 2.80 + 2.9 

. | Ere eee ee we 100.00 100.00 








closed bodies call for rigid and, consequently, heavy 
frames; if the frames are not rigid, trouble is soon 
experienced with doors and other parts. 

Whereas the frames of modern cars are much heavier, 
the springs are much lighter. It was not possible in 
1917 to get the weights of front and rear springs sep- 
arately, but all of the springs of the chassis together in 
that year constituted 9.12 per cent of the chassis. 
weight; in other words, the springs weighed exactly 
as much as the frame. In 1929 the front springs rep- 
resent 2.40 per cent of the chassis weight and the rear 
springs 4.20 per cent. This makes a total of 6.60 per 
cent, so that the weight of springs has been decreased 
by 27.6 per cent. The great change in chassis weight 
distribution can best be realized by considering that 
whereas in 1917 the springs weighed the same as the 
frame, today they weigh almost exactly one-half as 
much as the frame. The reasons which have made 
possible the reduction in spring weight noted are not 
so obvious, but probably a number of factors combined 
to produce the result. In the first place, our roads are 
much better, and there is less need for the springs to 
take care of extreme deflections. It may be, also, that 
the use of balloon tires with their greater permissible 
deflection has led to a reduction in spring deflection. 
Finally, alloy steels are used for springs to a much 
larger extent than twelve years ago. 

The proportional weight of the front axle has in- 
creased from 3.04 to 5 per cent. This increase of more 
than 60 per cent is largely accounted for by the use of 
four-wheel brakes on all modern passenger cars. The 
weight of the axle includes that of the brake shoes. 
the backing-up plate, brake anchorage and expanding 
mechanism. Since the front axle center now is sub- 
jected to torsion as well as to bending stresses, it is 
quite likely that the section of the forging also has 
had to be enlarged. 

Rear axles now weigh exactly twice as much as front 
axles, on the average, their weight having come down 
somewhat since 1917 (12.1 per cent). The list includes 
a number of axles with torque tube drive, which natu- 
rally are heavier than axles designed for Hotchkiss 
drive, if the same materials are used and the same 
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safety factors allowed. It would appear from the fig- 
ures collected that the torque tube or propeller shaft 
tube accounts for nearly 4 per cent of the total weight 
of the chassis. If the two classes of axles are separated, 
the average proportional weight is about 9 per cent for 
axles with Hotchkiss drive and about 13 per cent for 
axles with torque-tube drive. 

Since front wheels and rear wheels are equal in diam- 
eter, carry the same size tires, and are both fitted with 
brake drums, the proportional weights are very nearly 
the same (7.15 and 7.21 per cent), the slight difference 
evidently being due to differences in the hubs. The 
foregoing figures represent an increase in the case of 
front wheels and a decrease in the case of rear wheels. 
The wheels themselves, therefore, evidently have de- 
creased in weight, as would be expected in view of the 
smaller diameters now used, the increase in the weight 
of front wheels being more than accounted for by the 
weight of the brake drum, which is included. 

Although it has been possible to reduce the specific 
weight of engines by increasing piston speeds, rela- 
tively heavier engines are now being put into passenger 
cars than was the case in 1917. It may be interesting 
in this connection to mention that the specific weights 
of the engines covered by the tables, inclusive of car- 
buretor, pump, fan, ignition unit and manifolds, vary 
between 7.32 and 10.72 lb. per rated horsepower, the 
mean being almost exactly 9 lb. p. hp. The cu. in. dis- 
placement required per rated horsepower varies between 
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2.68 and 3.81, the average being 3.30. The weight of 
the engines per cu. in. displacement varies from slightly 
over 2 lb. in the case of V engines with aluminum 
crankeases, to an average of about 3 lb. for vertical 
engines with iron crankcases. 

The proportional: weight of clutches has been much 
reduced, which would be expected in view of the fact 
that single-plate clutches have almost entirely taken the 
place of the multiple disk type. Transmissions also are 
considerably lighter (15.7 per cent). This latter figure, 
however, is hardly a correct measure of the degree to 
which the weights of standard transmission have been 
reduced, for the list includes several cars with four- 
speed transmissions and with transmissions with a 
special device to facilitate gear shifting, which natu- 
rally weigh somewhat more than the ordinary three- 
speed gear-box. 

That propeller shafts are considerably lighter than 
they were twelve years ago is probably due to the fact 
that they are now made of thin-walled tubing, while 
the earlier ones were solid and therefore had to have 
greater cross-sectional area. 

Electrical equipment was in its infancy when the 
earlier compilation was made, and it is therefore not to 
be wondered at that it has come down in weight, the 
reduction amounting to an even 20 per cent. Steering 
gears also are built lighter, by about 13 per cent, while 
radiators remain practically unchanged at between 2.70 
and 2.80 per cent. 


Hoover Cooperation With Industry Will Be Continued by Lamont 


(Continued from page 513) 


Mr. Lamont is looking for a suitable man to fill the 
post of chief of the automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which became vacant through the 
resignation of H. O. Smith on Feb. 1 because of ill 
health. He wants a man for this post who is familiar 
with the manufacturers’ problems and the export end 
and has indicated that the appointment will be made 
primarily on the recommendation of the industry. An- 
other position of importance to the automotive industry, 
and which Mr. Lamont must soon fill, is that of auto- 
motive trade commissioner of Europe. This post be- 
came vacant through the resignation of H. R. Buckley, 
who had succeeded H. H. Kelly when the latter accepted 
a position with the Hudson-Essex Co. 

Mr. Lamont prefers action to words. He is an en- 
gineer and business man and not a politician. He has 
relinquished all of his private business interests in 
order that he might be free to devote all his time and 
efforts to the post which grew to such great importance 
to business under the guidance of President Hoover. 

Most of Mr. Lamont’s time since coming to Washing- 
ton has been occupied with the study of the policies 
established by President Hoover when he was Secretary 
of Commerce and with learning something of the organ- 
ization of his department. 

Always active in scientific research, Mr. Lamont was 
chiefly instrumental in establishing the astronomical 
observatory of the University of Michigan in South 
Africa. It was at the University of Michigan that Mr. 
Lamont received his education, graduating from the 
Engineering Department of that institution. For some 
time, he has been a trustee of the University of Chicago, 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, the Rosenwald Indus- 
trial Museum, and has been president of: the St. Luke’s 


Hospital. During the world war, Mr. Lamont was made 
a major, and later a colonel, in the Ordnance Division of 
the army. For his service as chief of the Division of 
Procurement he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal by Congress. 

He is 62 years old and is the father of two daughters 
and a son. 





General Motors Purchases Opel 
(Continued from page 511) 


ent management which has made it such an outstand- 
ing success .... General Motors will contribute engi- 
neering, manufacturing, financing and managerial co- 
operation to the end that it is believed that Opel’s 
already high efficiency can be still further enhanced 
and its business rapidly expanded.” 

Whatever happens, the German automobile industry 
is in for a reorganization if it is to meet the competi- 
tion of an already excellent business, under the influ- 
ence of aggressive American management. Gen- 
eral Motors, through Mr. Sloan, already has signified 
its intention of developing the used car market of Ger- 
many to an extent not heretofore attempted. A half 
dozen of the leading automobile plants in Germany are 
prepared to combine resources in an attempt to meet 
the situation. 

In a larger sense, the purchase of the Opel works 
cannot be regarded simply as a bid by General Motors 
for German business, but rather marks the entrance 
of American automotive capital into an alliance with 
German industrial life, a step which may have far- 
reaching consequences in the development of a vast 
international integrated industry. 
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Chassis of Senior model of new Gramm van truck line 


Gramm Van Chassis Designed 
for High-Speed Work 


Senior model has wheelbase of 236 1n.; Junior is built in two 
wheelbases, 190 and 210 in. Six-cylinder engines in both types. 


cently by Gramm Motors, Inc., Lima, Ohio. These 

are powerful, high-speed vehicles for intercity 
moving work. The smaller of the two vehicles, the 
Junior, is furnished in two wheelbase lengths, 190 
and 210 in., while the larger, the Senior, has a wheel- 
base of 236 in. The frame side rails are made with 
a drop at the rear end of the front springs and a 
kick-up over the rear axle, so as to bring the frame 
low and assure stability at high speeds. Stability 
is further enhanced by the use of wide treads, 66 in. 
in front and 70% in. in the rear in the Junior, and 
71% in. in front and 72 in. in the rear in the Senior. 
The height of the frame side rail at the front door 
when the van is loaded is 22 in. in the Junior and 24 
in. in the Senior. 

Both chassis are empowered by six-cylinder heavy- 
duty type engines. That of the Junior has a bore and 
stroke of 434 by 4%4 in. and a displacement of 428.4 
cu. in., developing a maximum of 105 hp. The engine 
of the Senior has a bore and stroke of 434 by 5% in., 
a displacement of 611.34 cu. in. and a maximum out- 
put of 128 hp. Both engines have three-point support 
on the chassis on rubber mountings. The engines 
possess such features as nickel-iron cylinder blocks 
and pistons, full pressure lubrication, oil filtrator 
built in, silent chain camshaft drive and heat con- 
trol to the inlet manifold. 

Ordinarily 45-gal. fuel tanks are fitted, which are so 
installed at the rear of the chassis that they can be 
dropped without disturbing the body. A tank gage is 
fitted and a special vent permits rapid filling. Instead 
of these rear tanks, front-seat tanks of 25-gal. capacity 
may be had at no increase in cost. A duplex-type car- 
buretor is fitted. 


". new van chassis have been announced re- 


The electrical equipment comprises a six-volt De 
Jon generator with Leece-Neville voltage regulator, 
and a six-volt starting motor. The lighting equip- 
ment includes chromium-plated headlights with twin- 
beam control, a combination stop and tail-light, and 
dash lights. Lights on the chassis and body are con- 
trolled by means of separate switches and fuses. 
Ignition is of the two-point type with separate coils 
and condensers but a common 12-point distributor. 

The radiators are of the flat-tubular type, the cool- 
ing water being circulated through them by a centrif- 
ugal pump with a single packing nut. Radiator shells 
are of polished cast aluminum, while the bottom tanks 
are of malleable iron. ; 

Clutches are of the multiple dry disk type, with 14 
facings in the Junior and 16 in the Senior; they are 
enclosed in a bell housing. Transmissions provide 
four forward speeds and one reverse, and have both 
shafts mounted in annular ball bearings. A _ three- 
piece tubular propeller shaft is used in each model, 
with four metal universal joints, the center section of 
the shaft being supported in a double-row self-align- 
ing ball bearing, Alemite-lubricated. 

The rear axles are of the full-floating double-reduc- 
tion type, with four-pinion differential. A one-piece 
housing is used and the wheels run on Timken roller 
bearings. The reduction ratio of the final drive is 
4.3 to 1 in the Junior and 4 to 1 in the Senior. Ata 
maximum engine speed of 2200 r.p.m. the Junior has 
a road speed of 53 m.p.h. with 34 by 7 in. tires and 
56 m.p.h. with 36 by 8 in. tires. Similarly the Senior, 
at a maximum engine speed of 1700 r.p.m., develops 
a road speed of 50 m.p.h. with 36 by 8 in. tires and 
53 m.p.h. with 38 by 9 in. tires. Options are given 
on other final reduction ratios with both models. 
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One Type Milling Machine 
Adapted to Many Jobs 


Use of special interchangeable spindle heads and work- 
holding fixtures allows Substrand Rigidmils to be 
used for many manifold machining jobs. 


UCH credit for the success of automotive manu- 
M facturers during recent years in being able to 

change designs without retarding production or 
increasing units costs to any considerable degree must 
be given to machine tool manufacturers who have de- 
veloped special high production interchangeable units 
for standard machine tools. 

This trend, which has been discernible for several 
years, makes it possible to adopt standard machine tool 
equipment which is suitable for performing the machin- 
ing operations on a wider range of products, simply 
by replacing interchangeable spindles, fixtures and other 
accessory items. 

Some interesting examples of how this principle has 
been applied to milling machine work are given in the 
following actual operations being performed in several 
automobile factories on intake and exhaust manifolds. 





Fig. 1. Sundstrand Rigidmil equip- 
ped with three-spindle head for 
milling intake manifolds 


In every case the machine tool employed is a Rigidmil, 
built by Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, II., 
and the machine itself is standard in every way. The 
various machining operations to be described have all 
been made possible simply by applying to the standard 
machine special spindle heads and work holding fixtures. 

Fig. 1 shows a three-spindle head designed, as all 
the others to be described, to be used without alteration 
of the column of the machine in any way, so that when 
the particular job is completed or the design changed, 
the standard spindle head and overarm construction, or 
another special spindle head, can again be used. 

In this job four pads on an intake manifold are being 
milled simultaneously. Two fixtures, each holding two 
manifolds, are used, with the alternating method of 
milling; the operator unloading and reloading one fix- 
ture while parts in the second are being milled. A 


Fig. 3. Almost the same set-up as 
shown in Fig. 2 is employed here 
for milling intake manifolds. 


Fig. 2. Addition of a special two- 

spindle head permits two pads of 

an exhaust manifold to be milled 
simultaneously 
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good finish is required 
on this job, and is pos- 
sible because of the 
rigid head construction 
and the provision of a 
flywheel for each spin- 
dle. Spindle speed is 
54 r.p.m. and a feed of 
614 in. per min. is used. 
The length of the cut 
is 10% in. to a depth 
of 3/32 in., in cast iron 
material. 

In Fig. 2 is seen an- 
other standard Rigid- 
mil equipped with a 
special two-spindle 
head for milling two 
pads on an_ exhaust 
manifold simultaneous- 
ly. A quick acting cam 
clamp locks and _ re- 
leases the part—only 
one being held in the 
fixture atatime. Auto- 
matic table control is 
provided which returns 
the table to the loading 
position at the com- 
pletion of each cut. A 
spindle speed of 76 
r.p.m. is used, with a 
feed of 61% in. per min. 
and a cut of 5/32 in. 

Practically the same set-up is employed for milling 
intake manifolds in this plant (see Fig. 3) as described 
in the last paragraph concerning exhaust manifolds. 
The two-spindle head permits milling two flanges simul- 
taneously, with the part held in a cam clamping fixture. 
Automatic table control is used on this job and the 
same feed and speed as that used in the operation pre- 
viously described. 

A particularly interesting use of special equipment 
is shown in Fig. 4, in which a- special six-spindle head 
is used in conjunction with a cradle type fixture for 
simultaneous milling of six pads on an exhaust mani- 
fold. Spindle speed employed is 75 r.p.m., with a feed 
of 6% in. per min. to a depth of 5/32 in. 

In the illustration the fixture is in the lowered posi- 


Fig. 4. A special six-spindle head 

fitted to the Rigidmil permits six 

pads on an exhaust manifold to be 
milled in a single operation 
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Fig. 5. Another intake manifold is 
milled with a four-spindle head 
mounted on a standard Rigidmil 


tion in which it is loaded and unloaded. After loading 
it is tilted to an upright position for milling. One 
manifold is milled complete at each setting. Quick act- 
ing cam clamps are employed to facilitate handling of 
the work in and out of the fixture. 

A final example of the specialization which may be 
obtained from standard machine tools is shown in Fig. 
5 and illustrates how four pads of another intake mani- 
fold are milled in a single operation. The standard 
Rigidmil has been fitted with a special four-spindle head 
and a simple work-holding fixture with cam operated 
clamps. Spindle speeds are 76 r.p.m., feed 6% in. per 
min., and depth of cut 5/32 in. Automatic return of 
the table to the loading position is provided, as in other 
jobs of this nature. 





N March, 1928, the Bureau of Standards began test- 
ing new commercial airplane engines as a basis for 

the granting of approved type certificates by the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce. The 
type certificate authorizes the use in licensed aircraft 
of any engine conforming to the specifications of the 
engine submitted for type test and specifies the speed 
and power rating of such engines. To date, 21 type 
tests have been undertaken at the bureau, and of this 
number 4 engines have been withdrawn, 11 have 
failed, and 6 have completed the test successfully. 
The results show that the average manufacturer 
should do more development work before going into 
production and indicate the importance of type test- 
ing as a protection to the public. 

The following engines have been approved and rated 
as a result of type tests at this bureau: 

Kinner (5-cyl. radial air-cooled), 90 rated hp. at 
1810 r.p.m. 

Velie (5-cyl. radial air-cooled), 55 hp. at 1815 r.p.m. 


Comet (7-cyl. radial air-cooled), 130 hp. at 1825 
r.p.m. 

Axelson (7-cyl. radial air-cooled), 115 hp. at 1800 
r.p.m. 

LeBlond (7-cyl. radial air-cooled), 90 hp. at 1975 
r.p.m. 

Harris (8-cyl. Vee water-cooled), 90 hp. at 1400 
r.p.m. 

The Warner “Scarab” engine was approved and 
rated 110 hp. at 1850 r.p.m. on the basis of a test at 
Detroit, observed by bureau engineers, before the 
present regulations went into effect. Thirteen other 
engines, including, for example, the Curtiss “Chal- 
lenger,” the Wright “Whirlwind,” and the Pratt & 
Whitney “Wasp” have been approved on the basis of 
Army or Navy tests and have received commercial 
ratings recommended by the bureau. 

The number of airplane engines intended primarily 
for commercial use which are under development at 
the present time exceeds all estimates made last year. 
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Simple Cost System 


Use of standard times for all operations and an effective 


factory budget results in economies and better 


direction. 


HE application of simplicity and good common 

sense to cost accounting has demonstrated a 

marvelous saving in time and money to the Au- 
burn Automobile Co. The adaptation of standard 
times for operations and the use of a very efficient 
budget system in our factory has in itself more than 
paid for the effort and expense of installation. Es- 
pecially pleasing has been the result of the budget 
system when adapted to our non-productive factory 
departments. 

The use of this system is quite simple, involving 
only an intimate knowledge of working conditions at 
the time and a reference to the experience tables 
which have been made up by our factory superin- 
tendent covering the records of a few years back. 
The experience tables tell us that in the past when 
we are producing a certain number of cars it has 
been necessary to maintain a certain number of 
steam fitters, oilers, material handlers, sweepers and 
janitors, and millwrights, etc. Therefore, it is only 
necessary to use the experience of the past in regu- 
lating the overhead of the present. 

The Auburn Automobile Co. is one of the oldest 
successful manufacturers of pleasure cars in exis- 
tence today and its success is based to a large degree 
upon the emphasis which has always been placed 
upon economy of operations. Red tape and expensive 
efficiency systems have been frowned upon, expendi- 
tures of large sums of money for buildings and equip- 
ment have been carefully and thoughtfully consid- 
ered before consummation with the result that our 
company can now exhibit a very lucrative balance 
sheet, something which is especially pleasing to our 
stockholders. 

There is only a small percentage of parts which 
go into the direct material cost of our automobiles 
which are fabricated in our own plant. Nearly all 
the units come to us as rough, semi-finished, or com- 
pletely finished parts. From the accounting stand- 
point therefore, we find it best to consider all ma- 
terial received as productive merchandise and we 
carry it in that category all through our cost pro- 
cedure up to the time that the transfer is made to a 
finished car. 

The importance of a method to accurately record 
the transactions relating to the purchase and con- 
sumption of material is apparent when we consider 
that the greatest proportion of the cost of manufac- 
turing our cars in our plant is represented by the ac- 
tual outlay for the material entering into the fabri- 
cation of the cars themselves. 

A few years back, before the Auburn Automobile 
Co. entered the ranks of the large producers of pleas- 
ure cars the method of recording the material trans- 
actions was somewhat as follows. 


Overhead costs controlled. 





~ UNAUDITED INVOICE CONTROL 
























































Fig. 1—Unaudited invoice control on which is listed 

all invoices received during the day and is used 

for a check for entry work by the various depart- 
ments 


At the beginning of an accounting period, the in- 
ventory of production merchandise was divided as 
follows: 

Stock Merchandise—Under which heading was plac- 
ed all the materials and labor in finished cars and 
classes together with all the other kinds of material 
which enter directly into the car, except such mate- 
rials as have a separate classification, which were the 
following: 

Sheet Metal—Under which was classified all sheet 
metal which before inventory time was not placed 
on cars in the assembly line, but includes labor, and 
in some cases, paint on sheet metal parts. 

Paint—Which represented the quantity and value 
of paint on hand but not yet applied, and lastly the 
amount of: 

Trimming Material on hand with which the vari- 
ous models of cars were upholstered; tops are built, 
but did not include the value of trimming material 
on finished bodies or cars. 

The materials as purchased were then also charged 
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Gives Auburn 





Accurate Data Ouic 


By J. W. McIntyre 


Industrial Engineer, Auburn Automobile Co. 


to these four accounts. When cars were sold the 
material accounts were credited with the estimated 
amount of material which entered into the different 
models. Thus all trimming material on a car as it 
was sold was credited to the account under which 
the trimming charges were recorded, the sheet metal 
account with the value of the sheet metal on the cars 
sold, the paint account with the estimated value of 
paint used, and the balance of the material was in 
turn credited to the general material account. 

This method resulted in figures which were some- 
what distorted. For instance, when a car, which 
was in the opening inventory, was sold, the trim- 
ming, paint, and sheet metal accounts received credit 
for material which had been charged to the stock 
merchandise account. Other incongruities were also 
apparent under this old method of material classifi- 
cation on the accounting records but we will not al- 
lude to them here. 

As our company grew, and our duties expanded, 
and the operations became more manifold, this sys- 
tem, due to the defects mentioned has been supersed- 
ed by a very efficient system of accounts and pro- 
cedure which has proven quite satisfactory and has 
met with the approval of our auditing companies. 

Many times the invoice for the goods which we buy 
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J. W. McIntyre, 
author of this 
article, is indus- 
trial engineer of 
the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co., a po- 
sition which he 
has held for the 
past three years. 
He has been con- 
nected with this 
company for a 
period of 10 
years 


Fig. 2 (below)— 
The main stock 
record sheet lists 
all purchases, re- 
ceipts and dis- 
bursements of 
material. Space is 
provided at the 
top for showing 
the quantity of 
each item re- 
quired for vari- 
ous models 











arrives ahead of the material it- 
self, and consequently ahead of 
the receiving slip with which it 
must be matched. In view of 
this circumstance we are able 
to arrange the routing of our 
invoices through several of the 
departments before the match- 
ing operation is performed. 

The invoices upon being re- 
ceived by the mailing depart- 
ment are brought immediately 
to the Invoice Audit Division of 
the Cost Department where an 
unaudited invoice control sheet 
is made out. Before the in- 
voices are entered on the con- 
trol sheet each one is number- 
ed, both original and duplicate, 
in series, with a Bates number- 
ing machine; thus we establish 
a control which governs the 
handling of these invoices. In 
case where a duplicate has not 
been furnished a memorandum 
is made out from the informa- 
tion on the original. 

The originals of the invoices 
are then routed through the 
Purchasing Department, and Ac- 
counting Department back to 
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the Invoice Audit Division where they are audited and 
matched with the receiving report. They then go to 
the ‘Material Control Division. The Unaudit Invoice 
Control register is made up from the duplicate copies 
of the invoices, in the meanwhile, and lists on it the 
serial number which has been allotted to the 
invoices, the order number, and the invoice 
date. It also lists the vendor’s name and the 
amount of the invoice. Copies of this con- 
trol register are sent to the Accounting De- 
partment, to the Material Control Division 
of the Cost Department, to the Service De- 
partment and one is retained by the Invoice 
Audit Division. By checking against these 
sheets each department can be assured that 
they receive every invoice (Fig. 1). 

When the original invoice arrives at the 
Material Control Division it is listed under 
the receipts portion of the main stock record 
sheet. This stock record is a visible binder 
form and contains all the productive items 
used in the manufacturing of our cars as 
well as those items which can be classified 
as experimental or sample units (Fig. 2). 
It has provision for the listing of the pur- 
chases with their date, number, amount and 
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for repair, replacement, or to be credited to our account. 
Frequent reports are issued by the Material Control 
Division to the Purchasing and Productive departments 
as to the quantity and condition of stock on hand. 

From the unit costs as listed on the main stock 


Universal Products #4501, 


Furnished. loose 
le arertie® gh Sesembly,. : 


unit cost. The receipts against these orders, 
which information is obtained from the ven- 
dor’s invoices and our receiving reports, are 


Fig. 8—An engineering release is issued by the Engineering 
Department as authority for the purchase of material and 
is later used by the cost department in making up its bill of 


also listed, giving the date, vendor’s name, 
cost and quantity received. Disbursements 
from the balance on hand are listed after merchandise 
is drawn out by the Production Department or by the 
Service Division. Provision is also made for listing 
that material which has been returned to the vendor 


material 


record sheets the material costs of the different 
models are compiled. Using the Releases which. are 
issued from the Engineering Department a bill of 
material for each type is built up (Fig. 3). These 

items are arranged on 3 in. x 5 in. Cards, 




















































— ST Form C D-114, called Parts Cost Cards 
science COST DEPARTMENT gg ng eae CARD — eg7ON2 (Fig. 5). This card has provision for the 
OOO hte ce ENGINE No 1432 name, part number, and model for this par- 
Rs: INVOICE No _B- 346 a ticular part, also the name of the vendor, 
BASE ower Tore CPs! abo 12-28~B.B, na = i 

RD and the description of the part. The unit 

ABs TMENT CAR RECORD CA : : : 

COST DEPAR SERIAL No _ 2973014 _ cost is noted hereon, also the weight and 

| _ Bilt MODEL 8 - 90 ENGINE” No 19440. = th b d O : 
stan} COLOR “ a B. : e number used per car. One corner is 
oe TRIM er non blocked off and arranged so that the total 
tein | _— aa costs may be given in case there are more 
SS ere Cot than one of these parts 
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ga rr eS used on a car, provision 
oe pe . = 29% is also made for the 
a = ¢—Wee meee ee = if Lbs” date, and in case of a 

roral Sat Povtecs a + : FZ change a line is drawn 
~ Cost DEPARTMENT CAR RECORD CARD 7 through the first entry 

SERIAL No.___ and the new cost listed 

- DIVORCE So. below, thus giving a 

TR EXTRA MATERIAL record of past experi- 
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Fig. 4—Cost department car record cards are made out for every automobile 
produced and contain not only information as to the cost of the car but general 
data, such as engine number, color, trim, special equipment, etc. 
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ences. 

Along the upper edge 
of this card are ar- 
ranged eight 14-in. holes. 
Each one of these holes 
represents some partic- 
ular type of car; for ex- 
ample, the first hole rep- 
resents the touring, the 
next the victoria, the 





next the sedan, next the 
convertible phaeton, next 
the cabriolet, next the 
sport sedan, next the 
speedster, and then the 
chassis. In case the part 
listed hereon is not used 
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on any particular one of these models, the hole 
representing this model is then clipped out. 
These cards are then arranged in a metal 
drawer according to part numbers, and all that 
is necessary to find the entire material cost of 
any type, let us say a touring car for instance, 
is to run a small rod like a knitting needle 
through the first set of holes. All the cards 
which lift out belong to that type. 





. ‘ cS 2 ee ao ee 
With our present program calling for such ONT, weIew ——"_—-\_ | DESCRIPTION gjum. cast, 


a multiplicity of different colors, trimming 
and models no small amount of importance 
attaches itself to the keeping of the Car 
Records. These records are maintained on 
5 in. x 8 in. Cards, Form CD-136, and the 
information is listed so that a record may be 
kept of the progression of the car from the 
time it is started on the assembly line until 
the actual sale is consummated. When the re- 
port comes from the inspection in the first as- 
sembly that a certain car has been started, 
the serial number and motor number and the date are 
noted down on one of these cards by the clerk in the Car 
Record Division. These cards are printed on differ- 
ent colored stock for the different models. 

After the original entry has been made the cards 
are filed by serial number, and are held pending a 
report which comes from the inspector in the final 
assembly, stating that the car has been completed 
there. Upon its receipt the Car Record clerk makes 
further entries on the card listing then the color, 
type, kind of trimming, date on which it was com- 
pleted, and signifying what extra equipment was on 
the car at that time. He then files the card again 
awaiting instructions from the shipping department. 
At the time of shipment the card is again produced 
and the date entered and any additional equipment 
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cost of each automobile. 
of cards are clipped out to designate the models on which 
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5—Parts cost cards are used for determining the base 
Examples show how holes in top 


the parts are used 


or changes which may have been made previous to 
shipping are noted thereon. The cards are again 
filed in the drawer awaiting the sale of the car. At 
the time of the sale they are stamped with the date 
and filed in the reserve files. 

At the tire the entries are made showing the car 
was completely assembled, the costs are placed on 
the card. The extra equipment material cost and la- 
bor cost being kept separate from the base car cost. 
Thus at any time, the cost of the finished cars in the 
plant, or those on consignment or the cost of car sales 
may be determined by totaling the respective set of 
cards representing those cars in question. They can 
be so arranged as to show the different types separately 
if so desired, and the extra equipment may be segre- 
gated easily either as to quantity or value or both. 








Cardinal ‘l'wo- Passenger Monoplane 








HE “Cardinal,” two-passenger monoplane with dual 
"Tt cae which is being manufactured by the St. 
Louis Aircraft Corp., a subsidiary of the St. Louis Car 
Co. 

The plane has a wing spread of 32 feet 4 
inches, weighs about 900 pounds and is 
powered with a 65 hp. LeBlond engine. 
In tests, the ship attained a high speed , 
of 100 miles an hour. It will land at 35 
miles an hour. The plane carries brakes 
and adjustable stabilizers as regular 
equipment. 
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Simplification of 
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Airplane Design 


is Proceeding Rapidly 


L. M. Woolson, Packard aeronautical research engineer, cites 
better control at low flying speeds, better aerofoils, 
and improved power loading factors as examples. 


ONTRASTING air transportation with ground 
C transportation from an engineering standpoint, 

in a paper read before the Cleveland Section of 
the S.A.E., L. M. Woolson, aeronautical research engi- 
neer of the Packard Motor Car Co., said it was true 
that improvements in planes must be brought about in 
order to simplify their operation, but this development 
is proceeding very fast. He mentioned the following 


Civilian Planes in Use 
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Fig. 1—Increase in use of civilian planes since 1926 


improvements in planes since the war, saying that these 
had helped materially to simplify operation: 

It is universally conceded that landing a plane is the 
operation requiring the most skill and experience. In 
this respect improvements have consisted in obtaining 
better control at low flying speeds by means of more 
efficient ailerons, elevators and rudder; less tendency 
to nose over by locating the landing gear further for- 
ward with respect to the center of gravity of the plane; 
far better shock absorbers, preferably consisting of 
some form of hydraulic control instead of the old style 
elastic cord shock absorber; improved aerofoils tending 
to minimize inadvertent stalling; improved power load- 
ing factors resulting in superior recovery from the 
stalled position. All of these things have resulted in 
making the landing of an airplane a somewhat more 
fool-proof proposition than was the case with military 
type planes which were adapted to commercial use at 
the end of the war. However, much more remains to 
be done in this connection and under the stimulus of 
the $100,000 prize offered by the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, for which several famous entries have been re- 


ceived already, we may look for far-reaching results 
within the next year or so. 

Continuing, Mr. Woolson said the taking off of a 
plane requires somewhat less skill than landing, al- 
though perhaps better judgment is required to avoid 
serious consequences in the event of engine failure at 
this critical time. Once in the air and at a reasonable 
altitude, the control of an airplane is a very simple 
task quite comparable to steering a bicycle, in that 
lateral and fore and aft trim and directional control 
are readily handled, assuming reasonably smooth air, 
with little mental or physical effort—far less than that 
required for driving an automobile under any con- 
ditions. 

There remains, however, much to be done in improv- 
ing the pilot’s vision directly ahead and practically no 
plane can be considered ideal in this regard. Further- 
more, in respect to noise from engine and propeller, 
much remains to be done, although many enclosed cabin 
planes show marked improvement in this respect. With 
such drawbacks removed, flying an airplane promises 
to become one of the most fascinating experiences open 
to mankind. 

Aviation has reached a stage of development where 
its future growth is limited only, on the one hand, by 
provision of additional facilities in the form of airports 
and their equipment, and, on the other hand, by the 
reduction in cost and improvement in quality associated 
with the enlargement of manufacturing facilities to 
correspond to those of our great automobile factories. 

A very healthy growth is assured by extensions in 
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these two fields, but it may be of interest to give a little 
thought to the basic soundness or economic worth of 
this new form of transporation. 

So far the novelty and, consequently, the popular 
thrill of flying have, in a great measure, contributed to 
its rapid growth. It is true that a saving in time 
consequent to the use of this form of transportation 
has been widely advertised, and our wonderful air mail 
service gives daily evidence of its efficiency in this 
regard. However, sooner or later any form of trans- 
portation must be judged on the basis of what it does 
in competition with other available means. 
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keeping statistical data would not be of particular in- 
terest to a group of engineers. 

A very small part of the complete picture relates 
to the efficiency of fuel utilization in several different 
methods of transportation, namely, railroad passenger 
and freight services, automobile and motor truck op- 
erations, trans-Atlantc steamship line, and finally, two 
classes of air transport, viz.: a high speed tri-motor 
passenger plane using gasoline engines, and a single- 
engined cabin plane using a Diesel engine. 

Mr. Woolson said he realized that in presenting these 
figures he exposed himself to very justifiable criticism 
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Fig. 3—Up-to-date map of air lines in the United States 


Naturally, at this early stage in commercial aviation 
there does not exist in accessible form the vast amount 
of statistical information which would be necessary in 
order to arrive at any very definite conclusions and this, 
of course, results from the rapid evolution of the art 
which does not stand still long enough, so to speak, 
to obtain the time exposure necessary for a statistical 
photograph. 

In other words, if, for example, it was desired to 
compare air transport with railroad transport on a 
logical basis, it would be necessary to have at hand 
reliable data of a very extensive nature covering items 
such as capitalization per mile of route, overhead, de- 
preciation, fixed charges of all kinds, operating and 
maintenance charges and the thousand and one items 
which would enter into a complete analysis of the two 
forms of transportation, say on a cost per ton-mile or 
passenger-mile basis. Furthermore, much of this book- 


in that the complete picture might not reflect the indi- 
cations of those portions which he showed. And his 
only defense was that the data itself were undoubtedly 
reliable so far as statistical information of this sort 
goes and although the comparison of fuel efficiency may 
not be a just one on which to base the all-around effi- 
ciency of any particular scheme of transportation, yet 
there is every reason to believe that the majority of 
the fixed charges of these various transportation sys- 
tems will be more nearly alike than these fuel costs 
appear to be, so that if we have succeeded in picking 
out the largest variable among the many factors which 
must be entertained in making a complete determina- 
tion of the relative efficiencies, we are at least examin- 
ing that quality which has the biggest single influence 
on determining what we might call a figure of merit for 
each form of transportation. 

In Fig. 4 the performances of a typical freight train, 
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Fig. 4—Transport services compared on the basis 
of passenger-miles per lb. of fuel 


motor truck, passenger automobile, steamship, tri-motor 
plane and Diesel engine plane are given in terms of 
gross ton-miles per pound of fuel, and the ratio of pay 
load to total load is also given, which ratio, of course, 
constitutes a very important factor in making compari- 
sons between such widely different forms of transport. 
Then taking this percentage of pay load into considera- 
tion and multiplying it by the gross ton-miles per pound 
of fuel, we obtain a figure of merit given in the last 
column which indicates in a general way the efficiency 
of fuel utilization in each particular field, disregarding 
the rather large variation in B.t.u. content of the dif- 
ferent fuels employed. 

This chart reveals some rather interesting informa- 
tion which may be worthy of brief consideration. It 
is evident that the motor truck is the most efficient 
vehicle shown and this results not only from the fact 
that it carries the highest percentage of pay load but 
also because it is using a highly refined and economical 
engine. The freight train suffers slightly by compari- 
son but in this connection it should be realized that the 
railroads are making tremendous strides in reducing 
their fuel consumption. For example, the New York 
Central lines made a 22 per cent improvement in this 
regard in the five years elapsing between 1923 and 
1928. With more extensive application of the Diesel- 
electric principle to locomotives and increased electrifi- 
cation activities there is no doubt that the railroad will 
succeed in closing down the gap now existing on this 
chart. 

Third place in this tabulation is taken by the Diesel 
engine plane although a considerable distance behind 
the leaders, but it will be noted with a comfortable 
margin over its nearest rival, the passenger automobile. 
This margin would be considerably increased if two 
other facts were taken into consideration. One is that 
the specific fuel cost of the Diesel plane is roughly one- 
half that of the automobile, and the other is that the 
airplane generally reaches its destination by a straight 
line flight, whereas all forms of surface transportation 
are handicapped by having to travel at least 25 per cent 
further, due to the contour of the country and the 
general amount of detouring necessary to take in the 
principal cities en route. 

It is rather interesting to note that although the 
steamship employs a very highly developed form of 
powerplant and makes the best showing in terms of 
gross ton-miles per pound of fuel, it is unable to over- 
come the tremendous handicap imposed by the very 
small percentage of pay load carried. 
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Fig. 5-—-Transport services compared on the basis 
of gross ton-miles per lb. of fuel 


The next chart, Fig. 5, gives somewhat similar infor- 
mation in terms of passenger-miles per pound of fuel. 
This comparison is somewhat more favorable to the 
railroad, which has the best showing, followed closely 
by the Diesel-engined plane. The motor bus comes third 
in this tabulation, due largely to its reduced pay load 
capacity. The airplane using three gasoline engines 
suffers from the relatively high cost of fuel as well as 
the excess power which is considered essential to safety 
in the present stage of aircraft development. 

Summing up, it would appear from these charts that 
in so far as the carrying of freight is concerned, there 
is little possibility of the airplane ever competing with 
either the railroad or the motor truck. Where the ele- 
ment of time enters, as in express service or the ship- 
ment of valuable products, such as silk or perishable 
out-of-season fruit or vegetables, it is quite reasonable 
to expect that more extensive use of air transport will 
be warranted in many cases by the speedy service ren- 
dered. Considerations of passenger traffic, however, 
indicate a very bright future for the practically uni- 
versal adoption of air transport, since it is evident that 
on economic grounds it compares very favorably with 
any form of surface transport and the tremendous sav- 
ing in time will represent an overwhelming advantage 
which cannot be met by any conceivable improvement in 
existing forms of surface transport over reasonably 
long distances. 

In concluding his paper Mr. Woolson said that he 
submitted the charts Figs. 4 and 5 with reservations 
as to the conclusions to be drawn therefrom, and that 
he would appreciate criticisms of the charts from quali- 
fied parties. 


Continental Crankshaft 


N the description of the Continental seven-cylinder 

radial aircraft engine published in our issue of 
March 9, it was stated that the crankshaft was made 
of chrome-nickel steel. We have been informed that 
this was an error, and that the shaft is made of chrome- 
vanadium steel. 


ERMANY’S consumption of liquid motor fuels in 

1928 is estimated at 1,272,000 metric tons. Of 

this amount, about half a million tons were of domestic 

production, including 320,000 tons of benzol, 150,000 

tons of synthetic gasoline from coal, 10,000 tons of 

synthetic gasoline from lignite and 20,000 tons of de- 
natured alcohol. 
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Federal Has New 15-Ton Model 
~ Priced at $1,395 


Is powered by six-cylinder Continental engine, bore and stroke 
of which are 334 by 454 in. To be made in three 


wheelbases. Wheels are cast steel spoke type. 


the Federal Motor Truck Co. With a chassis 

price of $1,395, it is the lowest-priced 114-ton 
model ever produced by Federal. The lower cost is 
said to be due to lower production cost resulting 
from larger scale manufacturing operations sched- 
uled for 1929 with the completion of additional man- 
ufacturing space to house the body and cab plant, 
the shipping department, etc. 

The new truck is powered by a Continental 16-C 
33g by 45% six-cylinder L-head engine. In unit with 
the engine are a single-plate 11-in. clutch and a four- 
speed spur-gear transmission. Back of the transmis- 
sion is mounted the two-shoe expanding emergency 
brake. The truck is available in three wheelbase 
lengths of 132,144 and 152 in., the two larger models 
having a two-piece propeller shaft and three univer: 
sal joints, while the standard wheelbase model has a 
one-piece tubular shaft. Rear axles are of Timken 
manufacture, full floating, with a tread of 57 in. 
Service brakes are of the hydraulic four-wheel ex- 
panding type, with a self-compensating master cyl- 
inder. Springs are semi-elliptic all around and un- 
usually heavy at the rear for a truck of this tonnage. 
Front axles are of the usual I-beam type and have 
a 57-in. tread. Front wheels are mounted on tapered 
roller bearings, the same as the rear. All wheels are 
of the cast steel spoked type, with 20-in. rims, fitted 
with 30 by 5-in. tires at the front and 34 by 7 at the 
rear. A variety of tire options, including dual rear 
tires, are available at additional cost. Frames are 


. NEW 1%4-ton truck, the F-7, is announced by 


designed to be exceptionally sturdy, with side chan- 
nels 51% in. deep, the entire length from the dash 
back. While side channels are parallel from the dash 
back, the frame is narrowed at the front from 34 to 
301% in. The steering gear is of the worm and sector 
type. 

Unit mounting of Federal’s four-speed transmission is 
a new development. The low gear reduction is 5.00 to 1, 
with direct on fourth. Bearings are of the anti-friction 
type. Lubrication of the clutch throw-out bearing is by 
means of an oil cup on the clutch housing. The tubu- 
lar propeller shaft is rather larger in diameter than 
usual, and the two-piece type is provided with a self- 
aligning center bearing. The rear axle pinion is 
straddle-mounted. Timken roller bearings are being 
used throughout this unit. The standard ratio of 
46/7 to 1 gives an overall low-speed reduction of 
24.28. Fuel feed is by the vacuum system from a 
20-gal. tank mounted under the seat on flanges riveted 
to the frame side channels. These flanges also carry- 
ing the cab. Frame stock is 44-in. thick and all brack- 
ets and cross members are hot-riveted. Front-spring, 
front-shackle pins are in the form of a solid rod ex- 
tending across the frame just back of the integral 
channel bumper and serving also as a frame cross- 
member. 

A walnut-finish instrument panel with indirect 
lighting is a new departure for Federal. Spark and 
throttle controls are mounted on the 18-in. steering 
wheel with the ignition switch and choke on the 
instrument panel. An air cleaner and a fuel filter 
are included in the standard equipment. For export 
the F-7 is built with either right or left-hand drive. 








Side view of new Federal 1% ton chassis 
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New DEVELOPMENTS Automotive 








Apex Floating Tool Holder 


HE Apex Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, has brought 

out two new floating tool holders. One permits the 
tool to enter the work on a straight line when the ma- 
chine spindle and the work do not line up but the axes 
are parallel. The other, which is a full-floating self- 
aligning tool holder for single or multiple spindle op- 
eration, will take care of any angular irregularities 





























Apex floating tool holders 


between the tool and the work and also allow the tool 
to float parallel to the axis of the rotating part. The 
floats in both holders are ball bearing and in the full- 
floating tool holder, the angular alignment is adjustable. 
Both tools are furnished in several different sizes with 
either straight or Morse Taper shank and with bottom 
to hold straight shank tool or Morse Taper shank tool, 
or with standard Apex quick change drill chucks. 





Threadlock Screw Thread 


NEW form of screw thread which obviates the need 

for lock nuts, lock washers and split pins has been 
developed by the Dardelet Threadlock Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. As shown by the drawing herewith, 
the bolt is provided with a thread having an angle simi- 
lar to that of the 
Acme thread, but 
the space between 
threads is consider- 
ably wider than the 
thread itself. The 
bottom of the space 
is not parallel with 
the axis of the bolt 
but inclined thereto, 
the high side being 
toward the end 
where the nut first 
The top of the thread of the nut is 














Dardelet Threadlock bolt and nut 


engages the bolt. 
similarly inclined. 

When the nut is screwed over the bolt, it advances 
along same with the top of the thread of the nut con- 
tacting lightly with the bottom of the space between 
threads on the bolt, near the small diameter end of the 


space between threads. When the nut comes in contact 
with the part to be bolted, the top of its thread is 
pressed in the direction toward the large diameter end 
of the space between threads on the bolt, whereby a 
wedging action is produced which securely locks the 
nuts. This locking action is constant along the whole 
threaded length of the bolt. The nuts can be readily 
unscrewed with a wrench and can be used repeatedly. 


Huge Frame Presses 


NEW 2000-ton capacity press for stamping auto- 

mobile frame side rails recently was installed by 
the Midland Steel Products Co., at its Detroit plant. 
A duplicate of the press is being constructed for the 
Cleveland division of the company. These presses are 
the largest of their kind ever built and were especially 
designed in cooperation with the Hooven-Owen-Rent- 
schler Co. of Hamilton, Ohio. They will make possible 
the forming of two side rails at a time with a produc- 
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Huge frame press built for the Midland Steel 
Products Co. 


tive capacity of 720 side rails or 360 complete frames 
an hour. 

The unusual proportions of the presses are indicated 
by the fact that the weight of the slide is 45 tons, the 
arch 70 tons and the bed 90 tons. The entire weight 
of the press is 400 tons, and the overall height is 33 ft. 
If these figures do not form a proper picture, compare 
the size of the press in the illustration with the man 
standing alongside it. 
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Parts, Accessories and Production ‘Tools 








AC Metric Spark Plug 


HREE new metric spark plugs have been intro- 
duced by the AC Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich. The 
plugs are of one-piece construction, with welded side 
wire and are leak-proof. The plug is sealed under a 


heat condition that never will be attained in an engine, 


Aa 


AC 


“AC AC 





AC metric spark plugs 


so that the engine can never get hot enough to break 
the seal and cause leakage. 

The three types are the Type J, which is standard 
equipment on the Nash Advanced Special Sixes; Type 
G-10, standard on Hudson, Essex, Cadillac and LaSalle, 
and G-13, standard on the Plymouth. 





Prest-O-Weld Acetylene 
Generator 


XWELD Acety- 

lene Company, 
30 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New 
York, has developed 
the  Prest-O-Weld 
Type MP-101 me- 
dium pressure acety- 
lene generator for 
stationary or port- 
able work in connec- 
tion with either 
medium-pressure or 
low - pressure weld- 
ing and cutting 
blowpipes. The gen- 
erator is adequate 
for any type of weld- 
ing or cutting oper- 
ation and can easily 
be carried from 
place to place on a 
truck or wagon. 











Prest-O-Weld acetylene generator 


Larsonneur Engine Governor 


L. LARSONNEUR of Oaklawn, Ill., has in-. 
e vented an engine governor of the gas-inertia 
type, in which means are provided for changing the 
governed speed of the engine at will and for adjusting 
the openings through which the engine is supplied 
with mixture 
when the governor 
valve is closed. A 
sectional view of 
the device is shown 
herewith. Z 
The governor is y @ 
comprised of a 
housing within 
which there is 
formed a seat for 
a poppet valve. 
This valve is nor- = 
mally held open by Y 
gravity and by the <= d 
pressure of a light 
coiled spring sur- 
rounding a guide 
rod. The seat or 
support for this 
spring is movable 
on the guide rod 
of the valve and 
can be adjusted in 
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the direction of Larsonneur’s engine governor 
the axis of the 
coiled spring by 


means of annular gear teeth cut on it, and a gear 
pinion meshing therewith. If the spring support is 
moved downward, it takes greater suction in the inlet 
manifold to close the governor valve, and the engine 
will run at a higher speed, and vice versa. 

Through the wall of the throat directly above the 
seat of the governor valve are drilled a number of 
holes, through which mixture can pass to the engine 
when the governor valve is closed. The throat is sur- 
rounded on the outside by a sleeve in which there are 
holes that are adapted to register with the holes in 
the throat wall. This sleeve is provided with bevel 
gear teeth and can be rotated around its axis by 
means of a bevei pinion on a spindle projecting 
laterally from the governor housing and carrying a 
milled head at its outer end. 





U.S. Six-Inch Grinder 


HE United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, has announced a new 6-in. grinder listing 
at $34.50, which has ball bearings, heavy nickel steel 
spindle, 144 hp. motor of 3450 r.p.m. load speed, adjust- 
able tool rests, and complete electrical connections. This 
new grinder is furnished for 110-volt, 60-cycle current 
as standard, but can be furnished in 220-volt, two and 
three-phase, and in 110 and 220-volt direct current. 
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General Motors 


Announces 


Net Income as $276,468,108 





Report for 1928 Shows Profit of $15.35 Per Share, Compared 
to $12.99 on Old Stock in 1927, When 


Income Was 


$235,104,826 





NEW YORK, March 30—General 


for 1928 of $276,468,108 after all charges. 


Motors Corp. reports net earnings 
This includes $4,123,838 as 


the corporation’s proportion of earnings and losses of subsidiary and 
affiliated companies not consolidated but accruing to the corporation in 
excess of dividends received, and compares with net earnings for 1927 


of $235,104,826, an increase of 17.6 per cent. 


It is equivalent to $15.35 


a share on stock outstanding Dec. 31, or $6.14 a share on the new stock 


issued early this year. 


It compares with $12.99 a share on the old stock 


in 1927, or the equivalent of $5.20 a share on present stock. 


During the year regular dividends | 
at the rate of $5 a share were paid 
and an extra dividend of $2 a share 
was paid on July 3, together with an 
additional extra dividend of $2.50 paid 
January 4 of this year to stockholders 
of record November 17, 1928. Total 
cash dividends paid during the year 
amounted to $165,300,002 as compared 
with $134,836,081 the previous year. 
On Dec. 10 stockholders authorized a 
change in stock capitalization, exchang- 
ing 2% shares of the new $10 par 
value stock for each share of $25 par 
value stock then outstanding. After 
dividends there was available for rein- 
vestment in the business $101,763,350 
as compared with $91,159,415 for the 
previous year. 

Cash and negotiable securities at the 
close of the year amounted to $215,- 
905,230 as compared with $208,176,198 
at the close of the previous year. The 
current assets were $468,809,287 as 
compared with current liabilities of 
$173,020,983, an excess of $295,788,304. 
The corporation’s sales during the 
year, exclusive of inter-company items, 
amounted to $1,459,762,906 as com- 
pared with $1,269,519,673 in 1927. 

During 1928 General Motors produced 
approximately 40 cars out of every 
100 made in this country. 


Senate Asks Ford’s Advice 

WASHINGTON, March 27—Henry 
Ford, J. P. Morgan and other promi- 
nent business men were invited by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee yes- 





terday to give advice in solving the 
farm problem. 








Permits Are Issued 


for Ford Expansion 


LOS ANGELES, March 27—Detroit 
officials of the Ford Motor Co. have in 
their hands bids for the construction 
of concrete piling, wharves, and foun- 
dations for the new Ford plant to be 
erected in Los Angeles and Long Beach. 
Permits by the two cities, aggregating 
$757,200, have been issued. Other per- 
mits for an oil house, a gravity tank, a 
powerhouse and similar facilities are 
yet to come. The boundary separating 
the two cities runs through the Ford 
property. 

The Long Beach permits total $403,- 
800 and those by Los Angeles $353,400. 
These figures will be increased to about 
$2,000,000 by further contracts. Piling 
whar.” _-..one will cost approximately 
$50C 000. The new building will meas- 
ure 350 by 900 ft., covering an area of 
360,400 sq. ft. Except for the two-story 
portion of the structure devoted to 
offices, the building will be one-story in 
height. Albert Kahn, of Detroit, is the 
architect. 





Wheel Firms to Merge 

NEW YORK, March 28—Directors of 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., and the 
Wire Wheel Corp of America, have 
approved consolidation into a new cor- 
poration to be known as the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Corp. The financing is 
to be on the basis of exchange of shares, 
old Kelsey-Hayes stock, preferred and 








Hupmobile Owners 
to Get Plane Ride 


DETROIT, March 27—On 
April 17, 150 purchasers of 
Hupmobile Century Eights 
will be brought from Chicago 
in a fleet of airplanes to drive 
their cars home the following 
day. The event was conceiv- 
ed when the Gambill Motor 
Co., Inc., Hupmobile distribu- 
tor in Chicago, placed an or- 
der for $2,790,600 worth of 
cars’ recently. Stout Air 
Services, Inc., will supply tri- 
motored airplanes for the oc- 
casion and a dozen other air- 
craft will act as escort. 











common, being exchanged on a share 
for share basis for new Kelsey-Hayes, 
preferred and common. Wire Wheel 
stock is to be exchanged on a share for 
share basis with preferred stock of the 
new company. 





Aero Supply Purchases 
Standard and National 


NEW YORK, March 27— Aero 
Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, has purchased Standard Auto- 
matic Products, Corry, Pa., and the 
National Steel Products Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. All three of these companies are 
manufacturers of aircraft supplies and 
equipment. 

In order to finance this purchase 
the Aero Supply Co. has proposed an 
increase in authorized Class B_ stock 
from 65,000 shares no par value to 
500,000 shares no par value. 





Lancia in Receivership 


NEW YORK, March 27—Lancia Mo- 
tors of America, Inc., has been put in 
receivership by Federal Judge Thomas 
D. Thatcher following a petition by the 
Royal Indemnity Co. with a claim of 
$50,000. This claim was incurred as 
guarantor of a promissory note given 
to the Bank of Europe Trust Co. in 
favor of Lancia Sales Co. Liabilities 
are estimated at $200,000 exclusive of 
capital stock. The Irving Trust Co. 
was appointed receiver. 
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War Dept. Announces 
New Cooling Fluid 


Finds Agency to Replace 
Water in Engines at 
Huge Saving 


WASHINGTON, March 27—The de- 
velopment of a new cooling agency to 
replace water in airplane engines at a 
great saving in weight and efficiency 
was announced here this week by the 
War Department. The fluid has a boil- 
ing point of 387 deg. Fahr., compared 
to 212 deg. for water, and 4% gal. will 
serve the purpose of 18 gal. of water, 
a saving of 84 lb. in weight, it was 
explained. 

While the chemical formula has not 
been made public, the War Department 
stated that its ingredients may be pur- 
chased in the open market at compara- 
tively low prices. The fluid was devel- 
oped at the laboratories of the Army 
Air Corps Material Division at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 





Muskegon Piston Ring Co. 
Plans Addition to Plant 


DETROIT, March 27—The Muskegon 
Piston Ring Co., Muskegon, Mich., is 
planning to build a further addition 
to its plant to increase its productive 
capacity about 15 per cent. This in- 
crease in plant capacity is necessitated 
by the fact that the company has been 
unable to supply the demand for piston 
rings, although the recent addition to 
its factories has enabled it to increase 
output to 240,000 rings daily as against 
a 1928 output of 70,000 daily and a 
1927 output of 45,000 daily. 





Firestone Planning Stations 

DALLAS, March 28— Harvey S&S. 
Firestone announced here this week 
that the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
plans to sponsor the establishment of 
a chain of master service stations 
throughout the country. Such stations 
to be located here and at Houston will 
cost about $150,000 each, it was said. 
Other stations may be located next at 
San Antonio, Fort Worth and El Paso. 





To Increase Stock 


DETROIT, March 27—Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. has approved a plan for in- 
creasing of common stock to 500,000 
authorized shares. The plan calls for 
the redemption on May 18 of 30,614 
preferred shares of the corporation out- 
standing and for the offering to stock- 
holders of common shares for sub- 
scription at $28 per share on the basis 
of one share of new for each two com- 
mon shares held on March 28. 


Willard Considers Plant 

CLEVELAND, March 28—Officials 
of the Willard Storage Battery, of this 
city, announce that the company has 
options on property at Los Angeles and 





at Oakland with the consideration of 
erecting a factory on the Pacific Coast. 
No decision as to which site will be 
chosen or when construction might 
start has been announced, however. 
Such a plant would be the only Willard 
manufacturing unit aside from the 
main plant here. 


Packard Adding Building 


DETROIT, March 26—Concrete work 
is completed and structural work has 
begun on a new $750,000 sheet metal 
stamping department being added to 
the plant of the Packard Motor Car 
Co. The new structure, a five-story 
building with approximately 300,000 
square feet of floor space, is located just 
south of the body assembly plant. 








Chamberlain Speaks 


DETROIT, March 26—A plea for | 


more direct contact between factory en- 
gineering departments and the dealer 
field was voiced here last night by R. E. 
Chamberlain, general sales manager, 
Packard Motor Car Co., in an address 
entitled, “This Body Business,” deliv- 
ered before the local section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Nash Adds Two Models 


KENOSHA, WIS., March 26—Nash 
Motors Co. announces the addition of 
two models to its Special Six, “400” 
Series line, a roadster and a seven-pas- 
senger sedan, priced $1,345 and $1,645 
respectively. These models round out 
the company’s “400” Series line. 


Studebaker to Add Models 


SOUTH BEND, March 26—Current 
Studebaker-Erskine models will be in- 
creased to a total of 50 through the 
addition of seven options on the Pres- 
ident Eight brougham, according to 
A. R. Erskine, president of Studeba- 
ker Corp. of America. 











General Electric Reports 


NEW YORK, March 26—General 
Electric Co. reports net earnings for 
1928 of $54,153,806, equivalent after 
dividends on special stock to $7.15 a 
share on common stock. This compares 
with earnings for 1927 equivalent to 
$6.41 a share. Orders receive? during 
the year were $348,848,512 as cv... ared 
with $309,784,623 in the previous year. 


Auto-Lite Sales High 


TOLEDO, March 27—The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. has achieved a volume of 
business 92 per cent greater than that 
of the first quarter, 1928, C. O. Miniger, 
president, told stockholders at the meet- 
ing yesterday. The company reelected 
its directors. 


Charles Fillmore Mellish 


DETROIT, March 27—Charles Fill- 
more Mellish, 72, secretary and direc- 
tor of the Federal Motor Truck Co., 
died of heart disease, March 21, in a 
Detroit hospital. 
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Noblitt Confirms 
Merger as Pending 


Stockholders to Vote on Pro- 
posed Deal With Borg- 
Warner 


—— 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 28 — Offi- 
cials of Noblitt Sparks Industries, Inc., 
yesterday verified the report that their 
stockholders would meet within two 
weeks to vote on a merger with the 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. Quinton 
G. Noblitt, president, and Frank H. 
Sparks, vice-president, now in Miami, 
declined to make a further statement. 

Noblitt Sparks Industries, Inc., found- 
ed as the Indianapolis Air Pump Co. in 
1919, has three plants, at Greenwood, 
Columbus and Seymour, with central 
offices here. Two of the plants manu- 
facture automobile equipment, includ- 
ing Arvin heaters, while the third 
manufactures toys and novelties. The 
company is capitalized at 60,000 shares 
of common stock, marketed some time 
ago at $30 a share. It has no preferred 
stock and no funded debt. The annual 
business is said to be approximately 


| $2,000,000. 


The Borg-Warner Corp., which manu- 
factures automobile gears and equip- 
ment, is capitalized at 600,000 shares 
of stock, valued on the present market 
at $125 to $140 each. It acquired the 
Wheeler Schebler Carburetor Co., this 
city, about a year ago. The basis of 
exchange is understood to be three 
shares of Noblitt to one of Borg- 
Warner. Officials of the Noblitt com- 
pany expressed the opinion that their 
stockholders would approve the pro- 
posed merger. 

It was understood in Chicago that 
negotiations were under way for the 
entrance of a second company into the 
Borg-Warner combination, and that de- 
tails of the absorption would be com- 
pleted within a day or two. 





Peerless Running Eight 
Off New Assembly Line 


CLEVELAND, March 27—The new 
Peerless Eight-125 is being produced 
without disturbing the assembly line 
on the Six-61 which is being built in 
record-breaking quantities. Heretofore 
both Sixes and Eights have been as- 
sembled on the same line in the Peerless 
plant. 

The removal of the Cleveland branch 
from the factory buildings to a new 
location and ingenious rearrangement 
of the factory have given Peerless 
officials three large buildings to use 
exclusively for the new eight. 





Midland Completes Building 
DETROIT, March 26—The Midland 
Steel Products Co. has completed con- 
struction of a new $250,000 building for 
engineering research at its Cleveland 
plant. 
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Delegates Disagree 
on Hazards of Fire 


Members of Three Groups 
Discuss Airport Risks 
at Conference 


WASHINGTON, March 28—Seventy- 
five representatives of the airplane man- 
ufacturing and transportation industrie: 
and of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters attended a_ conference 
called by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce on March 22 
to discuss the third draft of regulations 
proposed for the construction and pro- 
tection of airports. 

Representatives of the board of under- 


writers insisted that sprinklers be in- | 


stalled at airports while representatives 
of the industry expressed the opinion 
that this form of protection was not 
necessary. 


the definitions of the meaning of floor | 
space area be more clearly stated so | 
that confusion will not result in their | 


interpretation. 

Among those representing the air- 
craft industry and taking part in the 
discussions were C. A. Jones, president 
of the Curtiss Flying Service, and F. 
Lawrence LePage, assistant to the pres- 
ident of Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. — 


Chevrolet Reports Plans 


for 11 Parts Warehouses 
DETROIT, March 


gram undertaken by the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. will assure the company of 
1,180,000 sq. ft. of floor space for the 
actual warehousing and shipping of 
parts, exclusive of the necessary office 
space, according to J. P. Little, manager 
of the parts and service division. In 
addition to the 28 warehouses now 
maintained throughout the country, the 
company will open 11 such establish- 
ments this year. According to Mr. 
Little, Chevrolet owners may now ob- 
tain service at 20,960 points in the 
United States. 

New warehouses are under construc- 
tion or will be built this year at Indian- 
apolis, Birmingham, Ala., Salt Lake 
City, Richmond, Great Falls, Mont., El 
Paso, Texas, Wichita, Kan., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Site for three others will 
be announced soon. 





McCord to Open Plant 


DETROIT, March 26—The addition 
which the McCord Mfg. Co. is making 
to its gasket plant, at Wyandotte, will 
be in production in about three weeks, 
and will increase the output in that line 
by 25 per cent. _.____ 


Schmidt Talks on East 


NEW YORK, March 25—Walton 
Schmidt, field representative of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, described conditions affecting the 





It was suggested also that | 


25—Completion | 
this fall of the warehouse building pro- | 
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automotive industry in the Far East 
at the regular meeting of the Over- 
seas Automotive Club here. Mr. 
Schmidt recently returned from a trip 
through several countries of the Orient, 
as well as Australia and New Zealand. 
R. C. Thompson, export manager, 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Co., and 
Pio Cavallie, sales representative of 
the Multibestos Co. in Italy, also 
spoke. 


February Exports Rise 

WASHINGTON, March 27—Exports 
| of automobiles, parts and accessories 
| from the United States in February 
reached a total of $59,559,574, as 
| compared with $34,944,902 in Febru- 
ary, 1928, according to the Department 
| of Commerce. Shipments of passenger 
'cars last month numbered 35,253, as 





compared with 25,114 in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Trucks ex- 
' ported numbered 19,805 with a _ val- 


ue of $11,150,108, as compared withk 
| 1928. Sees 
Henry Elliott Rose 
DETROIT, March 27—Henry Elliott 
Rose, aged 46, sales promotion mana- 
ger of the Hupp Motor Car Corp., 


died in St. Petersburg, Fla., yester- 
day of heart disease. Mr. 


years. He was granted a leave of ab- 

' sence three months ago and went to 
Florida to regain his health. Burial 
will be in Detroit. 


Otto E. Stoll 


DETROIT, March 25—Otto E. Stoll, 
43, who retired a year ago as a vice- 
president, diréctor and general man- 
ager of the General Motors Truck Co., 
died in New York, March 23. Mr. Stoll 
had been prominently connected with 
General Motors Truck since its or- 
ganization in 1908. 


Ford Poland Plant Rumored 


DETROIT, March 25—According to 
advices reaching here, the Ford Motor 
Co. is planning to erect an automobile 
plant in Poland to produce cars for 
Soviet Russia and the Baltic States as 
well as Poland. The story emanated 
from the American Polish Chamber of 
Commerce in New York. 








Reo Calls Conference 


LANSING, MICH., March 26—Reo 
Motor Car Co. representatives from 
all parts of the country will attend a 
general discussion meeting at the fac- 
tory, C. E. Eldridge, sales manager, 
announced today. 





Correction 

In the feature article concerning 
operations of the Andre Citroen Com- 
pany of Paris, published last week in 
Automotive Industries, the spindle drill 
shown in one of the illustrations was a 
Natco and not a Foote-Burt, as was 
stated inadvertently in the caption. 





8836, valued at $6,360,523 in February, | 


Rose had | 
been with the Hupp company about five | 
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Mills to Enter April 
at Capacity Output 


Steel Makers Carry Forward 
Unfilled Orders at 
Old Prices 


| NEW YORK, March 28—Statisties 
just issued by the National Association 
of Fiat Rolled Steel Manufacturers 
show that, from the unfilled tonnage 
on their books March 1, rollers will 
carry into April 300,000 tons. The 
| mills are obligated at old prices for the 
| greater volume of black and blue an- 
nealed sheets in this amount, and the 
_advance that was supposed to have be- 
/ come operative on ail business not speci- 
fied against on March 15, is, therefore, 
largely nominal. 

Under the stimulus of requests from 
| customers, some remarkable output rec- 





'ords have been established. Production 
per turn has been advanced and pauses 
for mechanical readjustment of equip- 
/ment cut down. Strip mills are operat- 
|ing at capacity on automotive orders, 
| but in this case, also, commitments pre- 
'ceding price advances constitute the 
| major part of orders. 

Small buyers of narrow width cold- 
rolled strip find considerable fault with 
the new list of extras. Demand for 
fender stock exceeds capacity. The re- 
cent $2 per ton advance in cold-finished 
steel bars has become established fully 
for second quarter business, but some 
consumers have considerably first quar- 
ter supplies at old prices to draw 
against. Automotive alloy steel makers 
are operating at capacity. 

Pig lIron—An advance of 25c per ton in 
Lake Superior iron ore prices, the first 
price change in five years, furnishes one of 
a number of reasons for a higher price 
tendency in the pig iron market. Higher 
coke prices are also anticipated for the 
second quarter. 

Aluminum—With the price of aluminum, 
which weighs less than one-third what 
copper does, practically on a parity with 
that metal, considerable demand comes 
from industries ordinarily using the heav- 
ier metal. Importers report excellent de- 
mand. The domestic producer is believed 
to be operating at a high rate. Remelters 
report brisk demand. 


Copper—With some sales at a premium of 
%e over producers’ prices, market opinion 
is again divided as to the outlook. Wall 
Street news agencies, which seem to have 
been better informed than the metal mar- 
ket was of late, say that no break in prices 
is to be expected for several months. With 
the wish obviously father to the thought, 
some of the independent brass interests in- 
timate that the descent from prevailing 
high levels is likely to be precipitate. 

Tin—On dips a good deal of consuming 
demand comes out. The market so far has 
shown little disposition to join in the up- 
ward movement of other metals. 


Lead—In the ‘outside’ market premiums 
for nearby shipments are common. The 
London market, however, is more bearish. 
The principal American producer is striv- 
ing hard to stabilize conditions. 

Zinc—Strong and higher. 
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Use of Lubricants 
Discussed by Round 
Expert Urges Performance 


Tests, at Section Meeting 


of 5.A.E. 


NEW YORK, March 25 
sibility of determining the suitability 








of lubricating oil for certain uses by | 
mere specifications was shown by G. A. | 


Round, of the Vacuum Oil Co., at the 
March meeting of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. 

The increasing tendency for the gov- 


ernment, municipalities and other large | 


users of lubricants to buy on records of 
performance and reputation was ex- 
plained by referring to the publication 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials on the subject of the Signifi- 
cance and Limitations of Oil Specifica- 
tions. “Car manufacturers,” said Mr. 
Round, “could do much to reduce serv- 
ice troubles if they would recommend, 
through their instruction books, those 
brands of lubricants that had been tried 
and found suitable for use in their 
vehicles.” 

That an engine with a “fuel knock” 
resulting from high compression will 
show more power with an “anti-knock” 
fuel, but that an engine that is not 
knocking will show no increase in power 
with an “anti-knock” fuel, was one of 
the points made in the paper presented 
at the meeting by Neil MacCoull of the 
Texas Co. He further mentioned that 
the very good foreign markets for kero- 
sene for illuminating purposes were 
helping refiners to keep down gasoline 
costs and to give motorists better fuel. 
Aviation Corp. Proposes 


to Gain Fairchild Stock 


FARMINGDALE, L. I., March 27— 
The Fairchild Aviation Corp. has been 
approached by The Aviation Corp. with 
a view to the latter company acquir- 
ing controlling interest in the manufac- 
turing company, according to a state- 
ment by Sherman M. Fairchild, pres- 
ident. 

The proposal is for an exchange of 
stock, Fairchild stockholders being ac- 
corded the opportunity to convert part 
of their holdings into stock in The 
Aviation Corp. The exact basis of 
conversion has not yet been determined. 
The Fairchild Aviation Corp. is a $5,- 
000,000 concern operating as a _ hold- 
ing company for Fairchild Airplane 
Mfg. Corp., Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Corp., Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., 
and Fairchild Flying Corp. 


Wright Expanding Service 

PATERSON, N. J., March 25—lIn 
addition to its recent establishment of 
36 service depots throughout the coun- 
try, the Wright Aeronautical Corp. an- 
nounces that arrangements have been 
made for the manufacture, sale and 
servicing of Wright aviation engines in 








News 


The impos- | 


five foreign countries. More than 100 
Wright service stations will be in opera- 


ing to Bruce G. Leighton, director of 
sales and service. 
reported orders for the first two and 
| one-half months of this year totaling 
$10,250,423 as compared with less than 
| $9,000,000 for the entire year 1928. 








| Major Segrave Honored 


WASHINGTON, March 28—Major 
| H. O. D. Segrave, holder of the world’s 
automobile speed record, stopped off in 


| 


tion before the end of the year, accord- | 


| 


The company has | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ford of Canada Co. 
Split-Up Approved 


Stock Plan Expected to Bring 
in $9,000,000 More 
Capital 
DETROIT, March 27—Directors of 





'the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


at Capitol on Way Home| 


Washington yesterday en route from | 
Daytona Beach to England to pay his | 


respects to President Hoover and to 


Vice-President Curtis. 

| The racing champion declared that 
| he is now interested in speedboat racing 
and plans the construction of a speed- 
boat to meet Gar Wood in the Duke of 
York trophy race in England on June 


automobile speed record if someone 
comes along and smashes his recent 
record of 231 m.p.h. 

Captain J. S. Irving, who designed 
the “Golden Arrow,” met Major Se- 
grave in Washington. He predicted 
that in a comparatively few years the 
world will see super-speeds on super- 
highways. “Two hundred m.p.h.,” he 


Wood Sets Speedboat Mark 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA., March 25— 
After losing his match with Major H. 


year.” 


gatta last week, when he was hindered 
by mechanical trouble, Gar Wood sent 
his “Miss America VII” over a one-mile 
course in Indian Creek here this after- 
noon at an average speed of 93.123 
m.p.h., setting a new world’s speedboat 
record, and breaking his own salt water 
record with “Miss America V” in 1926, 
by nearly 13 miles. The fastest pre- 
| vious mile by “Miss America VII’ was 
| made on the fresh water course at De- 
| troit when Wood covered a single lap 
at 93.60 m.p.h. 





| Haynes Touring West 

| DETROIT, March 27—F. J. Haynes, 
| president of Durant Motors, Ince., is 
| making a three weeks’ tour of the West 
to meet branch managers. His sched- 
ule calls for stops at Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Omaha and Chicago. 


G.M. of Canada Growing 


WINDSOR, ONT., March 26—Gen- 
eral Motors Co. of Canada, Ltd., will 
build 40,000 trucks and coaches in its 
Walkerville plant this year, according 
to officials. Employment there has 
reached 2000 already, and will probably 
increase to 2500 this year. The com- 
pany will take over on Jan. 1, 1930, the 
old Fisher body plant in Ford City, at 
present under lease to Chrysler Motors. 








receive the Daytona City Cup from | 


meeting yesterday, approved the 20 to 
1 stock split-up which will place the 
capitalization of the company on a new 
basis. A price of $30 per share was 
set on 130,000 shares of the Class A 
stock to be offered to Canadian citi- 
zens. The entire board of directors 
was reelected previous to this action. 

Stockholders of record March 23 are 


' to be offered 140,000 shares of the new 


| 


said, “is mere child’s play and 300 miles | é ‘ - 
an hour may be child’s play after next | capital stock, naw in Um Hagen eg 
‘ treasury, will be converted into B 


] 


O. D. Segrave at the Biscayne Bay Re- | Henry Ford will name one. 





Class A stock at $20 per share, dis- 
tribution to be on the basis of two 
shares of the new stock for one of the 
old. In addition, 100,000 shares are to 


; ; : ‘ | be split among the employees. The 
10. 5 ¥ é | e a 
<ae S0NE Tin GEE Seen Sky Fee ae new president, W. R. Campbell, told 


stockholders that the company showed 
an operating profit of $610,000 in Jan- 
uary and of $744,000 in February. An 
estimated March output of 12,800 cars 
and trucks, he said, will show an op- 
erating profit of about $1,000,000. 
Henry Ford will have stock control 
of the company through the following 
arrangement: The 30,000 shares of old 


stock which will be placed in a voting 
trust, against which certificates will 
be issued at $25 each. The voting trust 
will consist of three members of which 
Another 
is to be a trustee of the voting trust 
and the third member will be appointed 
by the other two members. 

Henry Ford and family own 21,000 
shares or 30 per cent of the old out- 
standing capital stock. With the vot- 
ing trust certificates, Ford will con- 
trol 51,000 shares of the new B stock 
which carries the sole voting power. 

Sale of the new stock is expected to 
bring in something over $9,000,000 of 
additional capital, which it is proposed 
to use for expansion. The proposed re- 
capitalization is subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State of Canada. 
Mr. Campbell, as the new president, 
succeeds Edsel B. Ford, who became 
chairman of the board. G. E. Dicker 
was elected first vice-president; P. E. 
Martin, second vice-president; D. B. 
Greigs, secretary and treasurer, and G. 
G. Kew, assistant secretary. 

The company recently reported a net 
loss of $3,400,651 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1928, after charges including 
depreciation and taxes. This compares 
with net profit of $171,222, equal to 
$2.44 a share on 70,000 shares of stock 
in 1927. .These changes were said to 
reflect the interruption of manufac- 
ture and the heavy costs incidental to 
the introduction of the Model A car 
and Model AA truck. The company 
reported production in 1928 as 75,241 
cars and trucks and 1689 tractors. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Rockwell, Moore, Chatley 
and Keese Head New Firm 


The operation of the Wisconsin Axle 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., recently organized 
to take over the assets of the Wisconsin 
Parts Co., following the merger of the 
latter concern with the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., has been placed under the 
direction of W. F. Rockwell, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; G. T. 
Moore, vice-president and sales man- 
ager; A. H. Chatley, secretary-treas- 
urer, and B. W. Keese, chief engineer. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders 
the following directors were elected: 
Fred Glover and D. S. Devor, of De- 
troit, and W. F. Rockwell, G. T. Moore 
and A. H. Chatley, of Oshkosh. The 
Wisconsin subsidiary will continue to 
manufacture double reduction axles for 
trucks and buses and the line of worm 
drive axle for use in four and six- 
wheel vehicles. In addition the com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture of 
transmissions and axles for farm trac- 
tors. 





Baker Leaves Miller 
H. R. Baker, for seven years adver- 
tising manager of Miller Rubber Co., 
has resigned to become vice-president 
of the Gardner Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis and New York. Mr. Baker 
will have his headquarters in Akron. 





Goldman Leaves North East 
George Goldman of Elgin, IIl., for 
the past 11 years in the service division 
of the North East Electric Co., has 
severed his connection with that firm. 
He has not announced his plans for the 
future. 





Millhone in New Post 
Horace D. Millhone has been named 
assistant advertising manager of 
Durant Motors, Inc. Mr. Millhone 
previously was with Advertisers, Inc., 
Dodge Brothers and George Harrison 
Phelps, 


Kerr and Keller Appointed 
The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, announces the appointment of 
Charles H. Kerr as vice-president and 
general manager and of George W. 
Keller as vice-president and general 
sales manager. 
Globe Forge Elects Bishop 
E. R. Bishop, general manager of 
Globe Forge & Foundries, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer and a director of the company 
at its recent annual meeting. 











Cummings in New Post 
The National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
maker of machine tools, has appointed 
H. L. Cummings New England repre- 





sentative. Mr. Cummings, who for 14 
years was in the machinery sales de- 
partment at the company’s Windsor, 
Vt., branch, will operate from the New 
York office. 


Four Durant Heads Move 


Four finance and sales executives of 
Durant Motors, Inc., have moved from 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Detroit, the new 
Detroit office of the parent company. 
They are Wallace Zwiener, comptroller, 
H. J. Shorter, assistant general sales 
manager, D. J. Lewis, in charge of 
Dealers’ Finance, and H. P. Gilpin, ex- 
port sales manager. 








McDarby Explains Output 

N. E. MeDarby, general sales man- 
ager of the Auburn Automobile Co., 
stopping at San Francisco recently dur- 
ing a tour of inspection throughout the 
West, said “We are building more cars 
in March than the factory produced 
during the entire year of 1924. Our 
Connersville, Ind., plant and the Lycom- 
ing motor plant are running 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week.” 





Mosher. Named Sales Manager 


The appointment of Allen Mosher as 
sales manager of the Fargo Motor 
Corp. of Canada, Limited, was recently 
announced by J. D. Mansfield, president 
and general manager of the Chrysler 
Corp. of Canada, Limited. Mr. Mosher 
has had 15 years of experience in the 
manufacture and merchandising of com- 
mercial cars. 





DuBois Joins Continental 


Ralph N. DuBois has joined the aero- 
nautical division of the Continental 
Motors Corp. as research engineer. For 
five years Mr. DuBois was engaged in 
aviation engine investigation at the 
Bureau of Standards, after which he 
became research engineer for the AC 
Spark Plug Co. 


Tracy Completes Tour 


W. R. Tracy, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Oakland Motor Car Co., 
has returned from a 16,000-mile trip 
visiting 150 dealers throughout the 
country. Completing his two months’ 
on the road, Mr. Tracy said, “In the 
entire country I found no complaints 
about business and discovered nothing 
but optimism.” 








Hodgkins Names Lyons 

James R. Lyons, known in the indus- 
try as “Jimmy” Lyons, has been named 
special representative of Durant Motors, 
Inc., by R. T. Hodgkins, general sales 
manager. Mr. Lyons returns to the 
group of executives with whom he was 
associated at Dodge Brothers before 
and when the first car bearing the name 
was built. 





Aeronautical Chamber 
Elects New Governors 

E. N. Gott, president of the Keystone- 
Loening Aircraft Co.; W. H. Beech, 
president, Air Travel Co., and C. J. 
Brukner, president, Advance Aircraft 
Co., were elected governors of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce at 
a recent meeting in New York. 

They fill vacancies due to the resig- 
nations of L. D. Gardner, president, 
Aeronautical Industries, Inc.; Paul 
Henderson, vice-president, Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc., and C. L. 
Lawrance, president, Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., who have become members 
of a newly established advisory body 
known as “The Council.” This body, 
consisting of all ex-presidents of the 
Chamber, includes I. M. Uppercu, pres- 
ident, Aeromarine Klemm Corp., and 
G. C. Lowning, aeronautical engineer. 





Dodge Appoints Cregor 

J. D. Mansfield, president of the 
Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. M. 
Cregor, formerly a district represen- 
tative, as sales manager of Dodge 
Brothers, Ltd., to succeed E. P. Clark- 
son, who resigned recently. It was an- 
nounced at the same time that the 
Dodge plant at Toronto would not be 
moved to Windsor, as had been rumor- 
ed, although Dodge administration 
offices for Canada henceforth would be 
located in that city. 





Edsel Ford Orders Yacht 

Edsel Ford has placed an order for an 
all-steel yacht, 130 ft. long, 23 ft. beam 
and 7 ft. 6 in. draft. This boat will be 
powered by two 300-hp. Diesel engines 
designed to maintain a speed of 14 
knots and have a cruising radius of 
2500 miles. 


Caminez Brothers Return 
Harold Caminez and his_ brother, 
David B. Caminez, aviation engineers, 
returned last week from Europe after 
completing a three months’ survey of 
the aviation engine industry throughout 
England and the Continent. They an- 
nounced their present business address 

as 15 Park Row, New York City. 








Pitcairn to Meet Cierva 
Harold F. Pitcairn, president of Pit- 
cairn Aviation, Inc., has sailed for Eng- 
land to confer with Senor Juan de la 
Cierva, inventor of the Autogiro, on 
perfection and commercial production 
of the plane in this country. 





Woodbury Investing $750,000 
Cliff Woodbury, automobile race 
driver, has announced plans to con- 
struct a hotel and two garage buildings 
in Chicago. at a total cost of $750,000. 
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Hercules Purchases 
Building for Plant 


New $500,000 Unit to Add 
100 Bodies Daily to 
Output 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 28 — 
Hercules Products, Inc., commercial car 
body building division of Servel, Inc., 
has purchased the three-story building 
of the Bocksteage Furniture Co., of this 
city, to expand its manufacturing facil- 
ities. The building, together with new 
equipment to be installed, represents an 





investment of $500,000, according to | 


George K. Specht, vice-president in 
charge of distribution. 

The new plant, covering a city block, 
and affording 113,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, will be opened about May 15 on 
a schedule of 100 bodies daily. It will 
employ several hundred persons, and, 
together with the older plant, will bring 
the production of the company to be- 
tween 400 and 500 bodies a day. 


ities comes about as the result of more 
unfilled orders on the Hercules books 
than ever before in its history,” Mr. 
Specht said. 

The new assembly plant of Hercules 
Products, Ltd., at Walkerville, Ont., will 
go into production within a few days, 
beginning with a schedule of 50 bodies 
daily, which will be increased to 100 
bodies daily within 60 days, it was an- 
nounced. 


Earnings of $30,991,795 
Set Record for Chrysler 


NEW YORK, March 23—Chrysler 
Motors reports net profit for 1928 after 
all charges as $30,991,795. This com- 
pares with $19,484,880 for 1927. Net 
addition to surplus was $19,244,488, 
bringing the surplus as of Dec. 31 to 
$48,225,210. Net profit after payment 
of preferred dividends and retirement 
of preference stock is equivalent to 
$7.03 a share on common stock and 
compares with $6.55 a share in 1927, 
thus establishing a new record of earn- 
ings. 
during the year, by the assumption of 
Dodge Brothers securities, by $59,010,- 
000. Chrysler shipments during the 
year 1928, including Dodge operations, 
amounted to 444,762 cars, an increase 
of 30 per cent over 1927. At the di- 
rectors’ meeting yesterday the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share 
on common stock was declared, paya- 
ble June 29 to stockholders of record 
May 31. 


Rolls-Royce Sales Up 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 25— 
Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., reports 
production at a higher rate than at any 
previous time. Sales thus far in 1929 
have run from 40 to 50 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding period of 1928, 
officials say. 


The funded debt was increased | 
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Packard Motor Car Co. reports net earn- 
ings for the six months ended Feb. 28, af- 
ter all charges, as $15,381,910, equivalent to 
$5.12 a share on outstanding $10 par value 
stock and compared with $10,140,535, or 
$3.37 a share, for the corresponding half of 
the preceding fiscal year. Net earnings for 
the first six months of this fiscal year es- 
tablish new records for the period and 
represent an increase of 51.6 per cent over 
earnings for the same period last year. 
Second quarter profits were $7,087,303 as 
compared with $4,607,267 for the correspond- 
ing quarter last year. 


1928, before charges and dividends, as $2,- 
220,813, with the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities as 8.5 to 1, as of Dec. 
31, 1928. In 1927 the company reported a 


net loss of $895,341. Net profit for 1928, 
after all charges including taxes, was 
$445,996. 

Keystone Aircraft Corp. and Loening 


| Aeronautical Engineering Corp. report com- 


: ’ ., | bined net income for 1928 after all charges 
“The increase in manufacturing facil- | 


as $655,160. This is equivalent to $2.28 a 
share on stock now outstanding. The di- 


rectors have approved an increase of cap- 


| ital stock from 300,000 to 500,000 shares. 





J. |. Case Threshing Machine Co. reports 
net income equivalent to $26.93 per share, 


or $4,236,690 after all charges, for 1928. Net | 


earnings for the previous year were $4,112,- 
869, or $25.98 per share. This is the fourth 
consecutive year that the company has 
shown an increase in its earnings. 


Hayes Body Corp. has declared quarterly 
stock dividends of 2 per cent payable April 
1 to holders of record March 25, July 1 to 
holders of record June 25, Oct. 1 to holders 
of record Sept. 25, and Jan. 2 to helders of 
record December 24, respectively. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. has declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 50 cents payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 15. This is 
in addition to the usual 2% per cent stock 
dividend declared in January. 





Graham-Paige Motors Corp. has declared 


first preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 15. 


Spicer Mfg. Co. has declared an _ initial 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents on $3 pre- 
ferred stock payable April 15 to holders of 
record March 20. 





Texas Corp. reports net earnings for 1928 


of $45,073,879 after all charges. 


With $20,029,405, or $2.88 a share, last year. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
preferred stock payable May 1 to holders 
of record April 19. 





Thermoid Co. is financing its recent ac- | 


quisition of the Southern Asbestos Co. 
through an issue of $1,000,000 in 7 per cent 
$100 par cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, an additional issue of $500,000 in 


notes with stock purchase warrants and 
85,000 shares of no par common stock. The 
outstanding capitalization of the company 
upon completion of this financing will con- 
sist of $3,000,000 in five-year six per cent 
sinking fund gold notes, $2,000,000 in seven 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
235,000 shares of no par common stock. 


Hart-Parr Co. will pay a final dividend 
$1.621%4 a share April 1 on its $6.50 preferred 
stock outstanding. The issue has been 
called for redemption on May 1 at $105 and 
accrued dividends in accordance with 


: ’ ; | terms of the recent merger of the company 
White Motor Co. reports net earnings for | S tet 


| with Nichols and Shepard and Oliver Chill- 


ed Plow Co. It is convertible until April 
22 into common stock on the basis of 20 
shares of common for nine of preferred. 
Each share of Hart-Parr common is en- 


| titled to one share of $3 participating pre- 


ferred and 1% shares of common stock of 
the Oliver Farm Equipment Co., the new 
eoncern. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. re- 


|} ports net income for 1928 as $20,814,940, 


|} equivalent to 


$8.78 per share (preferred 
and common), which compares with $6.59 
for the period covered by the last annual 
report. Both classes of stock now receive 
annual dividends of $4 per share of $50 par 
value. The company's fiscal year now ends 
Dec. 31 instead of March 31. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. will submit to stock- 
holders on April 17 a proposal to increase 
commen stock from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
shares. Subject to such approval, it is plan- 


| ned to offer for subscription 207,728 shares 


which will be offered to stockholders of 
record April 23 at $81 a share on the basis 
of one new share for every four shares 
held. These rights will expire April 24. 





Sterling Motor Truck Co. recently issued 


| 60,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 


for the purpose of retiring an issue of 8 


|} per cent preferred stock and to increase 


working capital. The new stock, which is 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange, is 


| $2 dividend, cumulative, convertible at the 
| option of the owner into no-par common 
| stock of the company. 

its regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on | 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co. reports net 
profit for 1928 after all charges of $1,738,- 


9907 


337. This is equivalent after preferred divi- 


| dends to $1.77 a share on common stock 
|; outstanding at the end of the year and 
| compares with profits of $1,540,530, or $1.53 
|} a share, on common stock outstanding in 


This is | 
quivale 5.56 a share ;: . ares | 2 aa 
equivalent to $5.56 a share and compares | extend the activities of the company and 
| for general corporate purposes. 


| year. 


1927. 





Ward LaFrance Truck Corp. recently is- 
sued 15,000 shares of no par voting stock to 


According 
to the balance sheet, the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities is 8.5 to 1 and 
working capital is $456,667. 





Ross Gear & Tool Co. reports earnings 
in the first two months of 1929 exceed the 
earnings for the entire first quarter of last 
No earnings were published for the 
first quarter of 1928, but in the first months 
of the year the company reported net in- 


; come of $373,962, or $2.48 a share, on the 
five-year, six per cent sinking fund gold | 
| 


150,000 shares of common stock outstanding. 
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Satis factory Sales Outlook  Prevarls 


(Continued from page 505) 


promptly. 
not up to expectations. 

Credit conditiong are good. Repossessions 
are normal, and business conditions, gen- 
erally speaking, are good. 


Philadelphia 

Dealers enter the second quarter of 1929 
with the prospect that automobile sales 
will exceed those in the first three months 
of the year by from 20 to 30 per cent. The 
recent advent of warmer weather has stim- 
ulated business to a great extent, and most 
retail men look with favor upon increased 
stocks of new cars, resulting from high 
production at the factories. Immediate de- 
livery of nearly all makes is possible. 

Ford is outselling his nearest competi- 
tor, and it is estimated that Ford cars at 
this time constitute 31 per cent of all auto- 
mobile sales in this city. Despite the high 
output of the Ford Motor Co., sales are 
slightly in excess of deliveries here. While 
definite figures are not yet available, it is 
estimated that total sales of all cars in 
March exceeded those of the corresponding 
month last year by some 500 units. 





Chicago : 

New car sales in the Chicago territory 
continued throughout March the sharp 
upward climb started late in February. It 
is estimated that sales this month were at 
least 20 per cent greater than February 
and about 10 per cent ahead of March last 
year. 

Used car sales also increased and stocks 
in dealers’ hands are at one of the lowest 
points ever recorded at this season of the 
year. New car stocks are no greater than 
the demand justifies and Ford deliveries 
in some models are six weeks behind. 





Minneapolis 

From a wholesale viewpoint, the auto- 
mobile outlook in twin cities territory is 
good. Retail deliveries depend much upon 
drying up of roads. Stocks of cars are 
good except in some models. March sales 
in Minneapolis were 1079 cars, of which 357 
were Fords, 191 Chevrolets and 72 Pontiacs. 





Cincinnati 

Confidence that the second quarter will 
reveal motor car sales close to, if not in 
excess of, the peak record, is expressed by 
all dealers. An increase of 80 per cent in 
new car sales for the first 15 working days 
in March, over the same period last year 
and an increase of 29.7 per cent in used 
car sales, is cited in support of their claim. 
Sales for the period last year were 760 new 
and 2597 used cars as against 1369 new and 
2368 used vehicles this month. The un- 
usual demand has put both new and used 
car inventories in good shape, in practi- 
cally all cases. Ford sales this month will 
constitute about 35 per cent of the total, 
due to increased production at the local 
assembly plant. The plant started on a 
schedule of 140 cars a day March 1. De- 
spite increased production, Ford dealers 
are from three weeks to three months be- 





Ford sales were good, although 








hind in deliveries. Parts and accessory 
dealers report demand in keeping with the 





upturn in car sales. Good weather is 
proving a big factor. 
Boston 


Boston distributors expect the second 
quarter to provide an increase in sales of 
a minimum of 10 per cent. Dealer stocks 


are averaging 25 per cent lower than a 
year ago, but used cars are from 10 to 20 


per cent higher. Ford dealers report that 
their stocks of new cars are practically 
nothing, and their used cars are not piling 


up due to the spring demand for these 
latter models until new ones are avail- 
able. It is a healthy condition for all. 





Milwaukee 

Arrival of spring about a week ahead of 
the calendar served to greatly stimulate 
passenger car sales, which during Febru- 
ary and the first half of March showed 
signs of lagging, due largely to record- 
breaking snows and intense cold. Rural 
sales were particularly affected, city sales 
more than holding their own with a year 
ago. Warm weather has dissolved moun- 
tain high drifts, but other than hard roads 
in the interior are in very bad shape, due 
to lack of frost penetration. The sharp 
revival in demand since the arrival of good 
weather is considered an excellent sign of 
an excellent demand throughout April. 
May always is the best month of the 
entire year for passenger car sales in Wis- 
consin. New car stocks backed up some- 
what, but are rapidly being brought down 
to a comfortable balance. Used cars like- 
wise are moving better. Ford dealers re- 
port business active with deliveries not yet 
immediately possible on most types. New 
car registrations in Milwaukee county in 
February officially announced as_ 1282 
against 1174 a year ago; for the state of 





Wisconsin including Milwaukee, 3831 
against 3989 a year ago. 
St. Louis 
Sales of both new and used cars im- 


proved during the latter part of the month, 
and a number of concerns are employing 
additional salesmen in anticipation of a 


brisk second quarter business. Stocks of 
new and used cars are normal. Accessory 
and parts sales also increased materially 


during March. Ford sales in 
totaled 1050 cars against 387 


February 
for January. 





Atlanta 
Second quarter outlook very promising. 
Sales expected to be in excess of same 
period last year and also better than nor- 


mal. First quarter sales were heavy 
despite adverse weather, exceeding last 
year. As a whole, stocks are about nor- 


mal in new cars, but larger than normal in 
used cars. Ford sales and deliveries have 
been very good and dealers find a quick 
market for nearly all cars they can obtain. 
They consider second quarter outlook even 
more promising. Truck sales the first 
quarter were about normal, but second 
quarter outlook promises better than nor- 
mal business. 





Denver 

Colorado dealers have experienced the 
worst March in ten years. The one possi- 
ble exception is Ford dealers, who are just 
beginning. to catch up on deliveries, and 
even they report now enough cars on hand 
in all models and colors to supply the de- 
mand until the middle of April. The rea- 
son is three-fold. A disastrous year for 
farmers in 1928 stopped the source of the 
greatest income of this region. This win- 
ter has been the most severe in the history 
of the local trade, and in Denver, when the 
weather is bad, business stops. Finally, 
March is always slow, as in this state tax 
assesments against cars are made on April 
1, and buyers usually wait till after that 
date to avoid tax payments for 1929. 

Used car stocks are mounting, although 
dealers in general insist that they have 
been extremely cautious in valuing trade- 
ins, and that the opening of good weather 
will bring an immediate and satisfactorily 
profitable reduction in these stocks. 





Kansas City 

Dealers in Kansas City and territory are 
expecting 15 to 20 per cent increase in 
sales over last year. Economic conditions 
are showing steady improvement. New 
and used car stocks are normal to 20 per 
cent below. Ford sales are back in first 
place. While Ford dealers report many 
unfilled orders, they appear to have large 
stocks. The Ford assembly plant here has 
curtailed production. Higher priced cars 
are moving strong. 





Oakland 

Sales of all makes for March increased 
noticeably over February and one year ago. 
Stocks of new and used cars are about the 
same. Dealers expect 25 per cent increase 
in sales in the second quarter over the first 
quarter. New Ford stocks on hand are 
practically nil. Immediate delivery is being 
given on the four-door cars, each dealer 
has two or three cars on hand; none of the 
other models are on hand, and delivery is 
given in from one to three weeks. Ford 
dealers say they can sell all they can ob- 
tain. The demand and sales are unpre- 
cedented, 





Los Angeles 
March sales show a small increase over 
March last year. Dealers expect reason- 
ably good business during the second quar- 
ter, but no substantial increase is antici- 
pated. Dealers’ stocks and new cars are 
slightly higher. Used cars continue to 
move well with moderate stock. Ford sales 
are slightly lower with immediate deliv- 

eries made by most dealers. 





Lamont Expresses Optimism 


WASHINGTON, March 28—Observ- 
ing that the automobile industry for 
the first two months of the year dis- 
closed a 100 per cent gain over last 
year, Secretary of Commerce Lamont 
this week declared that building was 
the only industry to show a decline and 
he was inclined to be optimistic about 
that. 
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Inventories Higher 
in Pneumatic Tires 


Rubber Association’s Report 
Shows Increased Output 
in January 





NEW YORK, March 25—Inventories 
of pneumatic tires and tubes as of 
Jan. 31, 1929, show an increase over 
January a year ago but inventories of 
tubes show a slight decrease over 
December, 1928, according to statistics 
compiled by the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc. 

Production in both types is being 
speeded up over December figures as 
well as over January figures of last 
year, and shipments also show an in- 
crease. Shipments of tubes have shown 
a sufficient increase to reduce the inven- 
tory from December in spite of in- 
creased production. Both shipment and 
production of all types of tires show an 
increase over December of last year, 
but shipment and production of high 
pressure tires are lower than a year 
ago. Comparative figures follow: 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS—ALL TYPES 


Inven- Produc- Ship- 
tory tion ments 
Jan. 1929.. 10,284,158 5,041,530 4,969,647 
Dec. 1928.. 10,217,708 4,203,624 3,443,210 
Jan. 1928.. 17,461,923 4,018,267 4,045,842 


INNER TUBES—ALL TYPES 


Jan, 1929.. 11,539,495 4,887,932 5,431,255 

Dec. 1928.. 12,087,464 3,887,971 3,643,810 

Jan. 1928.. 9,736,306 4,081,018 4,554,279 
BALLOON CASINGS 

Jan, 1929.. 6,583,958 3,470,596 3,499,121 

Dec. 1928... 6,594,978 2,761,109 2,371,732 

Jan. 1928.. 3,656,537 2,377,299 2,489,391 


BALLOON INNER TUBES 


Jan, 1929.. 6,805,018 3,347,660 3,630,579 
Dec. 1928.. 17,049,748 2,453,744 2,312,203 
Jan. 1928.. 4,408,235 2,411,124 2,539,535 


HIGH PRESSURE CORD CASINGS 


Jan. 1929.. 3,651,041 1,563,554 1,461,104 
Dec, 1928.. 3,580,576 1,434,529 1,061,132 
Jan, 1928.. 3,605,064 1,684,750 1,496,047 


HIGH PRESSURE INNER TUBES 


Jan. 1929.. 4,734,477 1,540,272 1,800,676 
Dec. 1928.. 5,037,716 1,434,227 1,331,607 
Jan, 1928.. 5,328,071 1,669,894 2,014,744 





Budd Predicts Record 

PHILADELPHIA, March 26—The 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. of this city, 
maker of automobile bodies and parts, 
estimates that its shipments this year 
will reach more than 20,000 carloads 
compared with 9326 and 8866 carloads 
in 1928 and 1927 respectively. Feb- 
ruary shipments were 1387 carloads, 
compared with 1075 for the same month 
last year. 


Metalcraft Adding Plant 

WINDSOR, ONT., March 25—A new 
branch industry, the Canadian Metal- 
craft Corp., Ltd., is being established 
here for the manufacture of Kelch car 
heaters, panels and vanity cases for 
cutomobiles. The company has ac- 
quired premises with 10,000 sq. ft. of 








Swedish Exhibition 
to Favor U.S. Cars 


WASHINGTON, March 28 
—Automobiles of foreign 
makes are to be given prom- 
inence at the Twelfth Swedish 
Fair which will take place in 
Goteborg, Sweden, from May 
25 to June 2, the Department 
of Commerce announced this 
week. The fair will be divided 
into two equal parts, the De- 
partment says, one part con- 
sisting of .the .exhibition | of 
Swedish products and the other 
consisting of foreign products. 











floor space and will commence opera- 
tions about June 1. R. W. Hook, presi- 
dent of the parent company, the Grand 
Rapids Metalcraft Corp., is also presi- 
dent of the Canadian company. S. E. 
Ryder is managing director. Other 
officers are H. E. Curtis, vice-president; 
H. R. Warner, secretary; Lee H. D. 
Baker, treasurer; J. W. Kelch and 
Charles King, directors. 





New Britain-Gridley 


Merger is Completed 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN., March 26— 
The New Britain-Gridley Machine Co. 
has been formed as a result of the re- 
cent merger of the New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., of this city, and the Gridley 
Machine Co., of Hartford, Conn., and 
will make use of the offices and manu- 
ufacturing facilities formerly used by 
the New Britain Machine Co. The new 
concern is taking over the entire busi- 
ness of the Gridley company and the 
machine tool business of the New Bri- 
tain company. 

H. H. Pease, formerly president of 
the New Britain Machine Co., is presi- 
dent. Among the vice-presidents are 
R. S. Howe and E. L. Steinle, formerly 
of the New Britain company; G. D. 
Gridley, formerly president of the Grid- 
ley company and E. H. Wheeler, also 
formerly of that company. R. S. 
Brown, formerly secretary of the New 
Britain company, assumes the same of- 
fice in the new concern, while R. S. 
Howe is treasurer. The directors in- 
clude: J. H. Goss, vice-president and 
general manager of the Scovill Co.; 
R. T. Frisbie, formerly vice-president 
of the New Britain company; F. G. Vib- 
berts, president of the New Britain 
Trust Co., and P. B. Stanley, formerly 
vice-president of the Stanley Works. 





Parts Firm Organizing 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, March 25— 
Papers have been filed with the sec- 
retary of state for chartering the 
Jacobs Auto Parts, Inc., with a capital 
of $50,000 to manufacture and to deal 
in automotive parts, accessories and 
shop tools. The incorporators are J. 





J. Jacobs, H. Israel and F. M. McKee. 
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Equipment Makers 
Establish Record 


M. & E. A. Index is 243 for 
February; Highest Quar- 
ter Predicted 





NEW YORK, March 26—Manufac- 
turers of original equipment for auto- 
mobile manufacture have shown the 
greatest activity ever recorded in the 
history of the industry, according to the 
monthly bulletin of the Motor and 
Equipment Association. The index for 
original equipment manufacturers, 
based on January, 1925, as 100, was 243 
for February, as compared with 212 in 
January; 187 in February, 1928, and 
158 in February, 1927. Indications point 
to an equally active March with a pos- 
sible new record for this month. The 
association anticipates a record first 
quarter and considers a record first half 
for this year probable. 

The grand index for all divisions of 
the association also established a new 
record during February. This index is 
212 as compared with 188 in January 
and with 176 in February a year ago. 
The service parts index established a 
record as the best February in its his- 
tory although it has been exceeded by 
other months. This index is 136 as 
compared with 141 in January, 128 in 
February, 1928, and 100 in February, 
1927. 

Accessories, due to the increasing 
equipment of cars by manufacturers, 
continue to show low figures, with an 
index for February of this year of 69 
as compared with 77 in January, 91 in 
February a year ago and 93 in Feb- 
ruary two years ago. The seryice 
equipment index is higher than any 
month’ of last year and is exceeded in 
the history of the industry only by the 
months of March and April in 1926 and 
1927. The index for February of this 
year is 192 as compared with 173 in 
January, 158 in February a year ago 
and 155 in February two years ago. - 


Jaxon Adding Docks 

JACKSON, MICH., March 25—Two 
new unloading docks are under con- 
struction at the plant of the Jaxon 
Steel Products Co., of this city, a divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corp., en- 
gaged in the manufacture of automo- 
bile rims, wheels and stampings, accord- 
ing to C. M. Day, president. 








Moore Forging Expands 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 26— 
Moore Drop Forging Co., manufactur- 
ers of drop forgings for automobile 
parts, is erecting a new transformer 
house as part of its expansion activities. 





Annual Convention Planned 
NEW YORK, March 25—The 48th 
annual convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association will be 
held in the new Municipal Auditorium, 

Atlantic City, Sept. 28 to Oct. 4. 
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Cadillac Expansion 


Will Cost $5,000,000 


DETROIT, March 25—The Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. has launched a $5,000,- 
000 expansion program which, when 
completed will give the company an 
annual production capacity of 60,000 
ears, an increase of 50 per cent over 
present plant facilities. With this ex- 
penditure, the company’s investment in 
land, plants and equipment will have 
been increased by $26,000,000 since 
Lawrence P. Fisher became president, 
April 17, 1925. 

The program includes six separate 
projects: a new four-floor automatic 
screw machine building to cost, equip- 
ped, $750,000; a $340,000 addition to the 
iron foundry; a new fourth floor to the 
chrome, copper and nickel-plating divi- 
sion, estimated at $275,000; a four- 
story engineering building comprising 
114,000 sq. ft.; considerable additions 
to the LaSalle assembling unit, and an 
investment of more than $500,000 in 
property adjacent to the main Cadillac 
structures for expansion yet unan- 
“nounced. 


H. M. Stephens Explains 
Plan of Used Car Week 


DETROIT, March 30—The Cadillac- 
LaSalle National Used Car Week, 
which began yesterday and will con- 
tinue to April 6, is being held for the 
purpose of giving the public an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of used car 
offerings, H. M. Stephens, general sales 
manager of Cadillac Motor Car Co., ex- 
plained today. Dealers throughout the 
country are participating in the event. 

“It is our belief,” said Mr. Stephens, 
“that this National Used Car Week is 
a decidedly progressive step. The bet- 
ter class of dealers, in the past few 
years, have come to regard the used car 
in a new light. Instead of relegating 
it to their storage department of a va- 
cant lot, they now give it the same 
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Speed Limit Growth 

is Shown by Survey 

WASHINGTON, March 28— 
The predominating speed lim- 
itation in effect among the 
states of the United States last 
year was 35 m.p.h. as com- 
pared with 25 m.p.h. ten years 
ago, according to a study of 
speed limits of various states 
just completed by A. G. Bruce, 
senior highway engineer, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 











thought and attention as their new 
cars. A special feature of the week is 
the fact that the cars may be purchased 
on the General Motors Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan.” 


S. Lee George 


BALTIMORE, March 25—S. Lee 
George, president of the G-H Mfg. Co. 
of this city, died suddenly on the night 
of March 21. Mr. George, who was 
46 years old, was one of the first parts 
jobbers, entering that business in 1914. 
In 1923 he began the manufacture of 
replacement parts. Today the com- 
pany’s products include valve springs, 
clutch plates, brake springs, piston pin 
retaining springs, valve stem keys, king 
bolt lock pins and washers, brake ad- 
justing screws, tension rings. About 
three months ago the company an- 
nounced balanced valve springs for all 
makes of cars. 





Delta Electric Co. Address 
The address of the Detroit Office of 
the Delta Electric Company is 2-250 
General Motors Building. Owing to a 
typographical error this address was 
given incorrectly in a recent advertise- 
ment printed in Automotive Industries. 
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Geometric Stamping 


Plant is Under Way 


CLEVELAND, March 26—Construc- 
tion of the new $500,000 plant to be used 
by the Geometric Stamping Co., of this 
city, maker of metal automotive stamp- 
ings, is under way and is to be com- 
pleted by the middle of the summer. 
The Austin Co., architects and builders, 
have the contract. Dave R. Jones, pres- 
ident of the company, has explained that 
the present plant is to be abandoned 
because of its inability to handle in- 
creased business. Sales have practi- 
cally doubled each year since 1924, 
according to Mr. Jones, and the volume 
for 1928 exceeded $2,500,000. 

The main unit of the new plant is to 
be 250 by 400 ft., one story in height. 
The front of the plant, however, will 
be of two stories, the first housing the 
general offices and the second the engi- 
neering department. At the rear, and 
adjoining the main unit, will be a struc- 
ture 60 by 100 ft., housing the plating 
and annealing departments and the 
boiler house. Incoming and outgoing 
tracks, inside the building, will be 
served by traveling bridge cranes for 
unloading. By such means two men 
will be able to unload a car of steel in 
15 minutes, it is explained. 

The company will lease the plant and 
its seven-acre site from a_ syndicate 
headed by Dave R. Jones and George 
Jones. 





Mullins Reports Increase 

SALEM, OHIO, March 26—The Mul- 
lins Mfg. Co., maker of automobile bod- 
ies and radiators, reports that its busi- 
ness this month is consistent with the 
gain in February, which was 75 per 
cent greater than that of February, 
1928. The company has completed a 
$400,000 construction program, includ- 
ing the installation of machinery, which 
will facilitate production and cut op- 
eration cost. 








- Calendar of Coming 


Events 








SHOWS 
Nantes, Commercial .......+++-++- Apr. 4-15 
Lille, Commercial ....--+++++++++- Apr. 6-21 
All-American Aircraft Show, Detroit 


Board of Commerce, Detroit..Apr. 6-14 


Milan, TruckS .....-+eeeeseseres Apr. 12-27 
Jugo-Slavia, Automobiles ....... Apr. 20-28 
Budapest Auto Salon........-++sereees May 
Melbourne Automobile Show...... May 2-11 
International Aircraft Exhibition, Olym- 
pia, London aera can 16-27 
ional Aircraft Exhibit, Col- 
~~ Gc) 4 eee ei Sept. 7-15 
Paris, Automobiles .......--++++++5 Oct. 3-13 
London, Automobiles ...........- Oct. 17-26 
Prague, Automobiles .......-.--. Oct. 23-30 
Paris, Motorcycles .......- Oct 3-Nov. 3 
M.&E.A. Show, ON oan 4-§ 
y.S : Ss , and Convention, De 
wey = atte ats we ee. Nov. 11-16 
Berlin Auto Salon 22.6 .cssccccccwcs Nov. 14 
Tiondon: “TRUCKS. « ....0.66:5 22 00605008’ Nov. 7-16 
Paris, Trucks 2.2 0000.0 60ss0s0 50% Nov. 14-24 
London, Motorcycles ........! Jov. 30-Dec. 7 
Brussels Auto Salon ..........+eeee- Dec. 7 





CONVENTIONS 


5 | Marketing Executives Conference, Hotel 


Gibson, CINCINNATI .....6.0:06 66065 April 3-5 
Annual Meeting National Foreign Trade 
Council, Baltimore April 17-19 


Mississippi Valley Mfg. & Wholesalers, 


POs, BOWIE: aac os tcyp oe acenineins ee wusieaee April 17 
National Battery Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation, Cincinnati: ...........06<d April 24-26 
American Welding Society, Annual 

Meeting, New York City....April 24-26 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


WOES, DSO: ics oc85:5 o:0cdes.eee May 1-3 
American Management’ Association, 
PIGW BOUKE 5 6 85:5:6,0i0 6c ose cstiner May 6-11 


National Highway Traffic Association, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago...... May 13-15 

National Hardware Association (Metal 

3ranch) Annual Meeting, Detroit, 
May 16-17 

A.S.M.E. Aeronautic Meeting, St. Louis, 
May 27-30 


American Society Testing Materials, 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 
June 24-28 
A.S.M.E.—Iron and Steel Division—Na- 


tional Meeting, Cleveland...Sept. 11-13 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, 
PME cn ccle sage cineca eon eel Sept. 15-21 





National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland........ Sept. 30-Oct. 4 


World Engineering Congress, Tokio, 
PRDAN “Cow sicsicsasnowcesa Oct. 29-Nov. 30 
RACES 
MARINI cans ates Sralaleere Osa eer pres 6 cursrene sta May 12 
Gardner Trophy (Aircraft), St. Louis, 
May 28-30 
Vet ET p00, | Jn a eer May 30 
ee MIG A hoy 65: wyeraea Ware GAVE IS OTR She June 9 
PANINI esas carcass naire acer aco aie Sieiahas ee Week June 15 
Rudge Whitworth Cup, Le Mans, 
June 15-16 
BRIER INCOMES Gipsric ae sodas eed oeaeu neces June 29 
Prencn Grand Pils os sic sicceenesce June 30 
FOS 1 aoe ee ee ee en eee Aug. 18 


National Air Races and Show, Cleveland, 
Aug. 24-Sept. 2 


PRN oo ss eh) eb alae ace dw acerca lo eane Aug. 31 
SE TORMN TERE s. 55 6a: oer caver, bn Racer dc bteora Re Sept. 2 
EIGEN iodicsind cues MWReS ee eet Sept. 15 
ORO INN ds Os veaes se aveeenes aasinenee Oct. 12 


S. A. E. 
Aeronautic Meeting, Detroit...... April 9-10 
Summer Meeting, Saranac Lake..June 25-28 
Aeronautic Meeting, Cleveland..Aug. 26-28 
Production Meeting, Cleveland..... Oct. 2-4 





